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THE QUEEN’S TOUCH. 
\N INCIDENT IN THE EARLY LIFE OF H. C. M. ISABEL II. 
BY GEORGE H, BOKER. 


On a Good Friday, as it once befel, 

The gentle lady, royal Isabel, 

Stepped from her palace with a fair array 

Of Spanish nobles. Plumes, and banners gay, 

And lines of burnished halberds made a lane, : 
Through which the sovereign and her glittering train 
Swept like a gorgeous cloud across the face 

Of some bright sunset. Even was her pace, 

And a deep calm dwelt in her steady eyes, — 

August with queenly power, and council wise 

To sway a realm ; yet round her playful lip — 

The child still lingered, and a smile would slip, 
Like a stray sunbeam o’er a dimpled rose, 

When the crowd shouted, or an eager close 

Of loyal people broke the martial line, f 
And stayed her progress, One could scarce incline 
Whether to call her queen or child ; so bright 

And inuocent a spirit lit the night 

Of awful sovereignty, as on she went 

Bearing the diadem of Charles unbent.— 

Ay, smiling under it, as if the weight 

Of empery heaven lightened to the date 

Of her few years. For surely heaven may bend 

In mercy to the merciful,and lend = * 

Its .trength to her who for the weak can feel, 

As gracious Isabel. The traitor’s steel ; 

The storms that broke around her princely head, 
When they who should have shielded her, instead 

Of muttering plots and tempting her with guile, 
Turned from her side ; the anarchy the while 

That rent her kingdom, and made Spain’s great throne 
Rock as if startled by the earthquake’s groan-- 

All these, and more, she dared, and could withstand, 
Because God led her by the trusting hand, 

And showed the mercy ske has ever shown. 


You who look doubtfully, with sighs or sneers, 
Citing the history of her after years, 

Remember this—and let the thought atone 

For many a weakness, many an error done 

Out of the lessons of her early days, 

When all conspired to lead her evil ways— 

Her faults were taught, her virtues are her own. 


Across the flower-strown way she slowly walked, 
Wondering at many things ; anon, she talked 

To the grave minister who moved beside 

His youthful mistress with a haughty stride 

Of strained decorum. Curiously she asked 

Of this and that, and much the lord was tasked 
To answer all her questions, which did flow 

Like ripples on the shore, ere one could go 
Another leaped above it. For her state 

Was new to her, and not a rustic’s mate 

Among the throng, more marvelled at the sight, 
Nor drew from it a more sincere delight, 

Than royal Isabel. More pleased she seemed 

At the hoarse shouts, and at the love that beamed 
From the tanned faces of the common crowd, 
Than at the courtly whispers, or the proud 
Looks of fixed dignity. The beggar’s rags 
Were dearer to her than the silken flags 

That coiled above her ; and his vivas drowned 
The swell of music, and the ringing sound 

Of the saluting steel. And once she turned 
Full on a lord, while every feature burned 

With a new thought; and, pointing unto one 

Ill clad, indeed, yet with a face o’errun 

With honest love, said, laughing at the close, 
“Why wear you purple, and he ragged clothes ?”’ 
Much the Don talked about society, : 

And laws, and customs, and how all agree 

To make one world. Although he talked the thing 
Clear to himself, and shaped a pretty ring 

Of binding words, no answering look he caught 
From the Queen’s eyes; and when he gravely sought 
To draw a word of sympathetic cheer, 

Upon her cheek he marked a long, bright tear : 
So he passed on in silence, she in thought. 


At length the minister’s arch above them bent, 
And through its gloom the shining courtiers went, 
Making strange light within that dusky pile. 

And all along the borders of the aisle , 
Old chiefs and heroes in white grandeur slept 
Upon the tombs. Their marble faces kept 

A settled quiet, as they upward gazed 

Upon their arms and spoils, above them raised, 
Along the rafters, each in solemn ward. 

Some with their hands upon a sculptured sword, 
Some clasped in prayer, and others, full of grace, 
Crossed on their breasts. The courtiers’ noisy pace 
Broke the long silence with a painful jar, 

Unmeet and alien, Trophies of old war— 
Pennons, blood-stained, torn flags, and banners fell 
And rose again, o’er royal Isabel : 

As if the soul that fired her ancient strain 

Were roused, and all the chivalry of Spain 
Breathed in their hollow sepulchres beneath, 

And waved the banners with a mighty breath. 
Saint George’s cross was shaken as with dread ; 
The lilied silk of France shrank, as when spread 
O’er Pavia’s bloody field ; @ second shame 


Thrilled the Datch standards asif Alva’ 
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Within their scabbards ; one in fancy heard 

The trumpets murmur, and a warlike peal 

Through the closed casques—“ Saint Jago for Castile!” 

If she stepped on more proudly, it was not 

That Isabel herself was proud. The spot 

Of crimson on hér forehead was a gleam 

Of the old glory, a reflected beam 

Cast from the trophies, that brought back the day 

When her sires’ sceptre swept the world. A ray 

Of keenest sunshine through the aisle shot down, 

And blazed amid the jewels of her crown, 

Like a saint’s aureole, as the Queen drew nigh 

The holy altar. With a gentle sigh 

The organ whispered through the incense-smoke, 

Trilling above her, like a lark awoke 

Some misty morning, till she touched the stair 

Of the high altar ; when, with sudden blare, 

In one grand storm of music burst the whole 

Torrent of sound o’erhead, and, roll on roll, 

Crashed through the building, from its hundred throats 

Of shivering metal thundering forth the notes, 

Radiant with sunlight, wrapt in holy sound 

And fragrant vapours, that in spirals wound 

Up through; the pillars of the choir, the Queen 

Paused, as in doubt, before a sable screen 

Upon the altar, and a courtier led, 

By a sweet look, beside her.—“ Sir,”’ she said, 

“ Why are those papers on the altar-pa!!*”’ 

‘They hold the names, your majesty, of all 

Condemned to death by law. The ore you touch 

Shall surely live-The ancient rite is such.” 

Without a pause to weigh tt; the great thought 

Burst from her nature, as she sprang and caught, 

Hither and thither, at each fatal scrawl— 

Gathered the whole—and, ere she let them fall, 

A gracious look to the rapt court she gave, 

And softly said, ‘ See, senors, see, I have 

A little hand, but I can touch them all!” 
Graham's Magazine. 
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THE WARRIOR AND HIS BETROTHED. 


In the year 1430, eight years after the death of the pauvre roi, as the 
lunatic King of France, Charles VI., was called, there was in Paris a 
house of entertainment kept by Dame Brigitte Gadifer. 

Over the door was a sign, not swinging, as was usually the case, but 
sculptured in a sort of rude bas-relief, and representing Bacchus, who, 
assisted by angels, was teaching Noah the art of extracting the juice of 
the grape. The shutters, thrown back on their hinges, were painted of a 
lively red colour, and on that appropriate ground was displayed a tolera- 
bly legible inscription in large black letters, announcing that good 
Chatillon-sur-Seine wine was sold within, at a niguet and three mailles 
the flagon. 

Dame Brigitte Gadifer’s establishment enjoyed a high reputation. 
Thither the cavaliers attached to the Regent Duke of Bedford, were in 
the habit of resorting to enjoy themselves over their flagons of generous 
French wine, and to drink to the health of the Regent, and destruction to 
the Armagnacs and the Dauphin, afterwards Charles VII. 

The room appropriated to the receptionand accommodation of general 
company was iurnished with long tables symmetrically arranged ; the 
benches and stools were of polished oak, and in a buffet great numbers 
of pewter mugs of different sizes were displayed. At one end of this pub- 
lic room there was a capacious fire-place, or hearth, where, at the period 
when our tale commences, a brisk wood fire was burning, although it was 
only in the early part of September ; but the evenings were chilly, and 
the large flocks of wild geese which had been seen taking their flight 
southwards, portended an early and severe winter. 

It was late ; the greater portion of the thirsty guests had left, and only 
a few late sitters remained. Dame Brigitte had a particular regard 
for these gentlemen, on account of their being such regular customers ; 
she considered them, indeed as part of her own family. They had left 
their half-emptied fiagons on a table, and chatted together for a short 
time in groups ; but, by degrees, most of them approached the fire-place, 
for the biting wind whistled through the creviges in the door and window- 
shutters. 

Apart from the rest, however, were two persons whose countenances were 
lighted up with the happiest expression. 

One was a very pretty girl, of about seventeen ; her auburn hair flowed 
gracefully over her shoulders, her soft blue eyes beamed with candour and 
goodness, and her voice was gentle and melodious. By her side was a 
young man, who appeared to be about five-and-twenty. His bushy black 
moustache, and a deep scar across his forehead, gave a character of hardy 
firmness to his physiognomy, without diminishing its expression of frank- 
ness and good-nature. He wore the light armour, composed of narrow 
plates of steel, which was called a brigandine, whence the soldiers who 
wore that kind of armour were styled brigands ; and as they formed a sort 
of free corps,.and, like troops of that description in all periods, were ad- 
dicted to pillage, and fond of living at free quarters, bands of robbers, by 
profession, were eventually designated as brigands. 

Pressing the young girl's hand, the warrior said to her : 

I was very fond of poor Captain Tabary, who fell mortally wounded, 
into my arms at the siege of Toucy, and died there. I was very fond of 
the noble charger I rode on the day when I had the honour of crossing my 
sword with that of Seigneur Etienne de Vignolles, the brave La Hire, 
near Crépy-en-Laonnois. A reckless cross-bow man smote the poor ani- 
mal with a bolt which was destined for me, and killed him. These were 
the only objects I had in the world to love or care for then. But you! 
I love you more than I ever loved them—better than life itself!” 

“ You do love me, then?” said the youug girl, archly, but affection- 


ately. 

Whilst this little dialogue was going on between the lovers, a man in 
military costume, who was standing in another part of the room, fixed his 
eyes upon them with a fierce and menacing expression ; and it did not 
require much penetration to discover that he was under the baneful influ- 
ence of jealousy. , 

Probably he was a rejected suitor, for Isabelle had refused many offers. 
Her beauty and amiability were not, however, the only allurements by 
which a crowd of competitors were drawn around her; she was Dame 
Brigitte Gadifer’s only child, and her dowry would be of sufficient magni- 
tude to tempt many, even of the rank of gentlemen. 

Indeed, several of that class had made love to her; those lovers, how- 
ever, were looked upon by Is vbelle as mere compteurs de fleurettes, an 
appeliation derived from a diminutive copper coin called flewrette then 
current in France equal to eighteen déniers ; and as the small-talk of 
amorous swains with slender purses has, from the time immemorial, been 


“considered to be but of little value by ladies of high pretensions, they are 


called in France, to this day, compteurs de fleurettes. 
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“Gentlemen,” said Tarnaud—the person who had been eyeing the 
lovers so acutely—raising his voice so as to interrupt the private conver- 
sations in which the different groups were engaged. ‘ Gentlemen, have 
you heard the news of theday? A company of Bohemians or eyptens 
has arrived. Up to this time they have been unknown in Paris ; they are 
a marvellously clever people, they perform all manner of tricks and jug- 
gleries, and the last feat always seems the best. They tell what has hap- 
pened to you, and foretel the future better than the most learned astrolo- 
gers. There are six score of them, men, women, and children; but the 
magistrates will not allow them to efter Paris. They are lodged at La 
Chapelle-St.-Denis, whither crowds of people flock to see them ; if how- 
ever, you should go to consult them, take care of your purses, for either 
by trickery, or magic, they extract all the money from the pockets of the 
company, and transfer it, no doubt, to their own.” 

After the guests had made their comments upon this announcement, 
Dame Gadifer thus addressed them :— 

“ And I also have some news to tell you. We are all friends here ; 
well, you must know that my daughter is about to be married ; and you 
are witnesses, gentlemen, that I have never restrained her incliaations. 
You see the Cavalier Brunel talking with her—are they not a charming 
couple 2” 

Teubelle blushed deeply, and hastily withdrew her hand, which her com- 
panion held within his. 

“ Gentlemen,” said the officer, twisting up his moustache, “ I hope you 
will honour my nuptials with your presence.” 

All accepted the invitation, but Tarnaud turned deadly pale. He mut- 
tered a few words, which might have been taken for returning thanks, and 
after some moments of silence renewed the subject of the Bohemians or 
gipsies. 

* Will ye not go to La Chapelle-St.-Denis, gentlemen? all the court are 
going thither.” - 

Brunel said to Isabelle in alow tone :— 

“Why should I go? Of what use is it to put the science of astrologers 
to the proof? Ifa misfortune is to happen to us, will it not be quite time 
enough to endure its misery when it comes? Let us be wise and enjoy to- 
day’s pleasure, without thinking of the morrow. What could these people 
tell me? Near thee, am I not sure of being happy, and are not.all my 
thoughts concentrated in the endeavour to make thee so?” 

“ Are you really speaking truth?” said Isabelle, “‘ how I should like to 
know! The Egyptians could tell me, and would you blame me if I should 
wish to inguive? I cannot go to consult them, of course, but if your own 
destiny canses you little anxiety, do not, at all events, refuse to question 
the conjurozs concerning mine. Here is a lock of my bair—the lock you 
begged of me —that, they say. is sufficient to enable them io answer any 
questions relative to the person to whom it belongs. Go, I beg of yeu. 
Besides, I am rather anxious to know what kind of people these Bohemi- 
ans are, and I should have much greater pleasure in hearing an account 
of their witchcraft from you, than from any other person.” 

“Your wishes are my laws,” said the chief of brigands; receiving from 
Isabélle’s fair hands the lock of beautiful hair, and contemplating it ten- 
derly ; “ you shall be satisfied ; but I know beforehand what report I shall 
bring back: even now I can predict that, on my return, I may confident- 
ly repeat my assurances of our mutual happiness, and convince you that 
you may firmly rely upon my true affection.” 

Tarnaud had overheard the lovers ; his face brightened up, and he left 
the room with a smile of ironical joy playing about his mouth. The 
whole company also retired, Brunel being the last to take his leave, after 
again assuring his pretty Isabelle of his unbounded love. 

The next day, as soon as Brunel had given the necessary orders to the 
troops under his command; he took off his armour, and dressing himself 
as a private citizen, bent his steps towards La Chapelle-St.-Denis, which 
is an extensive village or town, consisting principally of a broad strag- 
gling street, about two miles from Paris, on the high road to St. Denis and 
the north of France. 

He soon arrived in the midst of the people of whom he was in search. 
He found them bivouacked, as it were, in a vast building formerly used 
asa barn. On the wallsewere suspended the skeletons and skins of hide- 
ous reptiles; every aperture capable of giving entrance to the light of 
the sun was carefully closed, and this den was lighted wy | by the reflec- 
tion from several fires burning upon the ground. About these fires flitted 
numbers of figures, with glistening eyes and tawny skins, and covered 
with tattered garments of the most extraordinary variety. Some were 
squatting round brasiers, or copper pans filled with burning embers ; 
some were twisting their bodies about in grotesque attitudes, passing to 
and fro before the flickering light, or vanishing in the shade amid the 
clouds of smoke by which they were surrounded; verily, they had the 
semblance of demons, rather than of human beings, 

Others produced discordant sounds by thrumming on rude guitars, the 
strings of which were composed of brass-wire ; whilst several women rub- 
bed the parchment of large tambourines with the tips of their fingers. 
These uncouth noises were accompanied by words which had never been 
uttered by Christian lips. Some old crones, too, with scraggy naked 
arms, and bristling grey hair, were cowering over a fire watching the sim- 
mering of a cauldron suspended from cross-sticks over the flame. 

As Brunel entered, a woman of masculine proportions started up. Al- 
though she was in the prime of life her face was wrinkled and haggard, 
and her dishevelled raven locks floated in the air as it rushed in through 
the doorway. 

“Cease singing! cease dancing!’ she cried. ‘“ Let the words of the 
seers alone be heard. Behold! a warrior comes to consult us.” 

Then, addressing Brunel, she said :— 

“ Draw near, but, oefore hearing the voice of destiny, pay the tribute 
which is our due.” 

The warrior in disguise dropped some pieces of copper money called 
blancs into a tambourine presented to him by a black and scraggy hand. 

* More, more,” cried the woman who first addressed him. “ Stillmore! 
Brunel, a chief of brigands ought to be more generous than a simple 
citizen. We know that Brunel bas a noble mind, that he spares the van- 
quisbed, but his soldiers are pitiless, and faithfully bring him his share of 
the booty.’ 

A second handful of small copper coin was cast into the tambourine: 
still the wild-looking woman cried : 

“More, more! we know how much gold carried off from the Armag- 
nacs is contained in that iron coffer which is concealed in your chamber, 
at the bottom of the closet were your cuirasses are kept. Do you sup- 
pose that we are so ignorant that to make a hundred florins it requires as 
many of these fleurettes as a man can carry °” 

Astonished at finding that he was known, and that the Bohemians or 
gipsies were so well acquainted with his affairs, Brunel gave them all the 
money he had with him. 

“ What wouldst thon know?” demanded the same woman. “Shall I 
speak to thee of the siege of Toucy ; of the town so boldly attacked, and 
so stoutly defended? Shall I describe ihe fight, when thy sword was 
broken in pieces by the blade of La Hire? Or wouldst thou rather that 
{remind thee of that poor widow of the outskirts of Montmirail, to whom, 
one pillaging day, thou gavest thy share of the booty to rebuild her cot- 
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tage, which had been consumed by the flames? Say what shall I tell 
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thee? the past or the future? 1 can bring shades from the other world; 
the spirits of the air obey my voice ad , : 

Then, seizing Brunel by the hand, she hurried him away to the most 
obscure part of the place; and at the same moment the fires were extin- 
guished, and there remained but a feeble glimmer from the braisers. 

“Thou desirest to see her thou lovest ; show, me the lock of hair she 

e,”” 
Prrunel drew a small packet from bis breast. 

“Tis a very small lock,” said the Sybil, “ thou hast kept a portion as 
a love-pledge ; but thou wilt, thyself, soon cast it into the flames.” 

Thus saying, she threw away the hair, muttering at the same time 
something in an unintelligible jargon, and waving her arms with mystic 
grace over her head. Presently came dancing before his eyes skulls and 
cross bones, and frightful phantoms, surrounded by phosphoric light ; and 
more than once he felt the wind upon his face, produced by the flitting 
about, and about him, of bats and screech-owls, whose piercing and dis- 
mal cries rent his ears. ' 

At last, a faint light appeared in the distance ; some confused objects 
seemed to be revolving in a luminous circle ; and whilst Brunel was 
striving to distinguish the shadowy torms, the gipsy cried :— 
* Dost see that young girl with auburn locks? Her name is “ The Wife 
of the Master,’ in Hebrew, ‘ Isha-vel.’ Behold thy betrothed! Near her 
I see a young Seigneur—he covers her white hand with kisses! Look! He 
opens his sky-blue cloak ; his arms are painted on his breast-plate. Ob- 
serve his escutcheon. In an azure field a golden faulchion, with the point 
elevated. See! she approaches him; sbe ties the knot of ribbons thou 
gavest her yesterday to the hilt of his sword!” 

Trembling with rage, the gallant Brunel drew his poniard, and rushed 
towards the indistinct form designated by the gipsy as that of bis rival. 
Bat he was held back by vigorous but invisible arms—and all disappeared. 

“ Dost wish to see more?’ whispered the Sybil, resting her burning 
palm upon the still more scorching hand of the agitated warrior. 

“I koow enough,” he cried, “ I must go.” 

Secarcely had these words escaped his lips, ere he was hurried along 
by a mass of people at his back ; the door of the barn was thrown open, 
and he was thrust forth into the high-road, the door being instantly closed. 

“It is a dream—a frightful vision,” he:aid aloud, when he had recover- 
ed from the effect of the sudden blaze of sunshine, after being in that dark 
and mysterious abode. “Isabelle is incapable of deceiving me—it was 
not Isabelle whom I saw! It is an imposture; the Egyptian is a liar, 
No, no, I saw nothing of the kind!” 

The fresh air soon produced its invigorating effects. Brunel became 
more calm, and succeeded, at length, in fully convincing himself that all 
he had witnessed was a delusion. 

But, as he approached Dame Gadifer’s dwelling, he perceived, not far 
from her door, the very Seigneur the gipsy had pointed out to him in the 
luminous circle, with his Baye cloak thrown back, displaying the arms 
emblazoned on his breast-plate, and the knot of ribbons attached to the 
hilt of his sword! 

The brave Brunel made a deadly plunge at this embodiment of the 
Sybil’s predictions ; but several persons rushed in between them, and 
the hated rival fled and vanished before his antagonist could follow him. 

Pale and aghast, Brunel rushed into the dwelling of his betrothed, 





by. 

“ What ails you?” anxiously inquired Isabelle. ‘ You are suffering.” 

“Where are the ribbons I gave you yesterday? Where are they ?” 

“T have been robbed of them,” cried the young girl. “ This morning I 
went to mass, as usual, and in the crowd, as I was entering the church, a 
hand which I scarcely felt tore them from my breast.” 

“Enough! enough!” replied Brunel. “1 know al!—I have seen every- 
thing! I will not reproach thee, perfideous creature ; I loved thee, Isa- 
belle, more than life itself. Thou hast broken the heart of an upright 
man.”’ 

Two big tears rolled down his manly face ; and, faltering a sad adieu, 
he quitted the house ; Isabelle, being so paralysed by this sudden shock, 
that she made no attempt to detain him. 

Brunel left Paris the same evening ; having speedily obtained permis- 
sion to rejoin the army commanded by the Duke of Burgundy, who was 
besieging Compiegne ; and the bereaved lover was resolved to court 
death in the first encounter with the enemy. 

> oe * 7 * 

The indications of a severe winter, mentioned in the early part of our 
narrative, were fully confirmed. The roads were blocked up by heavy 
falls of snow, and, in the metropolis, thousands were thrown out of em- 
ployment by the cessation of traffic, and became destitute of the means of 
subsistence. The . eine was frozen over, and, as such a total suspension 
of the means of communication could not have been anticipated, Paris be- 
came greatly straitened for provisions. 

In addition to these calamities, hundreds of half-famished wolves ho- 
vered about the environs, and entering the city at night pounced upon 
such unfortunates as fell in their way. Military patroles perambulated 
the outskirts, to watch for and destroy these ferocious animals; and many 
of them were shot as, with stealthy pace, they were seeking their prey. 
Their carcases were carried to the different quarters of the city, and sus- 
pended in conspicuous places by the hind legs, in order to induce the 
people to take courage by the sight of these proofs of the vigilance of the 
authorities. 

Still, there were many victims; for, in the circuit of so large a city, it 
was impossible to prevent some mishaps ; and terror and distress became 
daily more prevalent and afflicting. 

Many who had been bitten by wolves were seized with that dreadful 
madness called lycanthropy, and rushed through the streets, howling and 
barking like wolves, imitating their savage actions and trying to make 
their furious way into the open country. 

One night—it was in the month of February, when the rigour of the 
season was at its height--an officer, followed by several soldiers, was 
going the round of the outposts, to see that the sentinels were on the 
alert. ItwasBrunel. It vain had he sought death on the field of battle ; 
he had received a severe sabre-wound, and had been borne off the field, 
apparently in a dying state; and for a long tie his friends, who bad 
bestowed every affectionate care on him, had despaired of his life. The 
ge prayed, daily, to God:to take him to himself: but he, neverthe- 

, recovered, 

“ Since I must live,’ said he at last to his companions, “ I will devote 
the remainder of my existence to the pursuit of my rival ; and should I 
discover him, will avenge the wrong he has done me. But who is he? 
Al golden faulchion in an azure field, with the point elevated! Not one 
of our heralds has been able to give me the least idea of the name or his- 
tory of any knight or family having such armorial bearings!” 

In this frame of mind, and in this uncertainty, he had arrived in Paris 
only two days previously to the night on which he was going the round 
of the outposts in his military capacity. 

He was on his way back to the post which had been confided to him, 
when, as he turned the corner of an obscure street, deep groans struck on 
his ear. He rushed towards the spot whence the moaning sounds pro- 
ceeded, and fortunate it was for him that his throat was protected by a 
gorgérin, or neck-piece, of highly-tempered steel, for an enormous wolf 
sprang upon him ere he had advanced ten paces into the gloomy street. 
He heard the sharp fangs of the ferocious animal, who was clinging to 
and biting at him, grating along the plates of steel which protected his 
throat ; but, pierced to the heart by the brigand’s dagger, the gaunt wolf 
howled fearfully and fell dead at his feet. 

This, however, was not the only horrible object before him. 

Lying on the frozen ground was the apparently lifeless body of a female, 
scantily clothed. One of her hands had been devoured by the wolf whom 
Brunel had iaterrupted in its fearful repast, and her arm bad been s0 la- 
cerated and gnawed that the bone was laid bare. As Brunel was bend- 
ing over what he conceived to be the dead body with horror and commi- 
seration, a laboured moan announced that life was not yet extinct. The 
groans of this unfortunate were clearly those which caused the brave 
officer to enter the lonely street ; and no doubt she had sunk under the 
irresistible influence of that lethargic sleep which comes over those who 

are brought to the point of death by intense cold and the bodily exhaus- 
tion consequent upon long privation of needful sustenance. 

The gnawing of the Tavenous wolf had therefore only produced deep 
groans instead of the piercing cries which would have proceeded from a 

in a natural state of body and mind; and when her devourer de- 
sisted and sprang upon the new comer, she must have sunk into a deadly 
swoon. 

Brunel raised the poor creature from the ground and carried her to bis 
quarters. There the gallant warrior, whose heart, though it was so 
cruelly lacerated by his own afflictions, was still susceptible of the most 
benevolent feelings towards his fellow creatures, bestowed every care 
upon the poor woman. He wrapped her in a cloak, and laid her before a 
moderate fire on the hearth. By degrees animation returned, and he con- 
trived to introduce some drops of warm liquid between her clenched 
teeth ; this revived her a little, but several long hours elapsed ere she re- 
covered her senses. , 

As soon as her speech returned she said to her deliverer, whom she had 
long been regarding with eyes overflowing with grateful tears, 
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“ May God repay you for the good you have done tome! Towhom am | 
I indebted for the salvation of my life ?”’ 

When he informed the sufferer that he was Brunel, an officer of the 
corps of brigands, she started widely, and, raising herself on the arm 
which had escaped laceration, sbe contemplated Brunel's countenance 
with trembling anxiety. At last she cried, 

“ How you are changed! You have been suffering—you who are so 
good, and by whose generous care I have been restored to life!” 

“ Alas!” replied Brunel, ‘I am indeed acquainted with misfortane— 
the world is a blank for me! She whom I devotedly loved has betrayed 
me. 

“Are you quite sure that she has betrayed you’—quwite sure?’ in- 
quired the unknown. 

Brunel answered by relating his melancholy story. As he proceeded 
the patient became more and more agitated, and interrupted his touching 
narrative by her sobs and exclamations. When the warrior was describ- 
ing the scene in the barn she cast herself at bis feet, clasped his knees, 
and exclaimed in an agony, 

* Forgive me—forgive me, in the name of God! 
though I am an accursed thing.’ ‘ 

Brunel thought at first that the poor woman was in a state of delirium 
occasioned by her physical sufferings ; but her long black bair floating 
over her shoulders, and. above all, that voice to which her agitated feel- 
ings had restored all its force and its peculiar accent, brought the most 
agonizing recollections to his mind with fearful intensity. 

“Tis the sybil—the Bohemian!” he cried in a voice of thunder, recoil- 
ing from the wretched woman as though a venomous serpent had risen up 
at his feet, whilst the conscience-stricken creature stretched forth her 
arms—one handless and a mere bone besmeared with blood—imploring 
pardon, crying, 

I deceived thee—she was innocent! 
mitted a hateful crime!” 

“ Bat the young Seigneur ?” 

“ He was one of our people.”’ 

* And the knot of ribbons ?”’ 

“It was stolen from her! O! forgive me—you have saved my life—do 
not now abandon me!—do not curse me !” 

But Isabelle’s lover heard not this appeal. He bad rushed out of the 
house, and did not cease running until he reached Dame Gadifer’s 
hostelry. 

Although it was not yet daybreak, the door was unfastened. 

He entered the room already described ; and which he had always seen 
so neatly arranged. All wasin confusion, The tables and benches were 
overturned, and the drinking vessels were scattered over the floor. 

Seated on a stool near the hearth was a woman with her face concealed 
between her hands. Hearing some one enter, she raised her head, and 
after fixing her wild eyes for a few seconds on the new-comer, she recog- 
nised him as the brigand officer whom, in happier days, she had presented 
to her guests as her future son-in-law. 

“Oh! my daugbter,—my daughter!—have you brought me back my 
darling child ?” 

The brave soldier approached the sorrowing mother, and having re- 
stored her to some degree of calm by his sympathy in a grief in which he 
so fully shared, he learnt from her that, after his precipitate departure, 
Isabelle had given herself up to the deepest grief; her cheeks lost all 
their bloom, her frame became attenuated, and she was the very picture 
of despair. 

“One evening,” said poor Dame Gadifer, “she closely interrogated a 
soldier who had just arrived from the army, concerning you. ‘He wasa 
gallant officer,’ replied the soldier, ‘but love had turned his head ; he 
had been deceived by a false little wench, and, like a madman, he threw 
himself, sword in hand, into the midst of a body of Armagnacs. If you 
are fond of brave men, pray for him, for he has but few days to live.’ ” 

“ During the whole of that evening Isabelle did not shed a tear ; but 
she continually exclaimed, ‘I cannot let him die without the knowledge 
that I have always loved him. I will die with him.’ The next day she 
disappeared? Six long weeks have worn away since, but my weeping 
eyes have not beheld my poor child. I have been to the banks ol the 
river to seek her beauteous body, but the Seine was covered over with 
thick ice. 1 have inquired of those wretched beings who possess the mise- 
rable faculty of descrying a dead body at a distance, in order to despoil 
it,—but they had not seen my gentle Isabelle. I have been to the char- 
nel-houses, but have beheld nothing but frightful corpses, disfigured by 
wounds inflicted by the fangs of savage beasts ;—nothing, nothing have 
I discovered of my Isabelle!” 

Brunel--the hardy, but tender-hearted soldier—mingled his tears with 
those of poor Dame Gadifer :—then, starting up, he cried : 


O! curse me not, 


They gave us gold, and we com- 








“ I will find her,—yes, I wid? find her!” 

He instantly set out on his melancholy search. Isabelle had been seen 
on the road to Compiegne. Brunel, therefore, bent bis course in that di- 
rection ; inquiring of all whom he met, and creating universal sympathy 
by the earnestness of his search. Near Senlis he learnt that, deceived by 
the report which had been spread of his death, she had retraced her steps, 
declaring that she would not survive him. 

4 Thenceforth, he lost all traces of his betrothed, and returned to Paris in 
espair. 

One Sunday, as he was wandering about the metropolis, in a most 
afflicting state of mind, he was drawn along by the current of a great 
crowd, towards the parvis, or space before the Cathedral of Notre Dame. 

A grand ceremony was about to be performed on that spot,--one of 
those ceremonies to which, in all parts of the world, the populace,--and 
eke many who would feel offended at being classed with the populace, 
though their tastes are, in some respects, not a whit more refined than 
those of their humbler neighbours—eagerly flock. 

Two women were to be harangued and exhorted by a priest, and after- 
wards burnt at the stake. The elder was named La Péronne, and was a 
native of Lower Britanny ; she had publicly proclaimed that Joan of Are, 
the Maid of Orleans, who was combating for Charles VII., King of France, 
was a good person ; that what she was doing was well done, and accord- 
ing to God’s will; and that the cause of the Armagnacs was a just cause. 

It is related in an old chronicle that La Péronne declared that “ God 
himself had told her this!; that he often appeared to her in human form, 
and spoke to her as one friend does to another ; and that the last time she 
had seen him he was clothed in a white robe, with a red tunic over it.”’ 

As to the other woman, it was not known whence she came, or who she 
was. She confined herself to declaring that what La Péronne had said 
was true, and that she wished to die. As she declined to divulge her 
name, the people called her La Péronelle,a word by which thenceforward 
a woman of doubtful character was frequently designated. 

The moment Brunel’s eye fell upon her he recognised his Isabelle, al- 
though her interesting countenance had become so changed by grief and 
suffering that her own mother would scarcely have known her darling 
child. In an instant the brave brigand had forced his way through the 
crowd, overthrowing all who impeded his course. He clasped Isabelle in 
his arms ; kissed her pale forehead over and over again, and was about to 
bear her away, when the archers of the Ecclesiastical Tribunal advanced 
to arrest his progress. 

* You accept me for your champion!”’ said the brigand officer to Isa- 
belle, regarding her with the tenderest affection. 

“ Yes,-—for | love you!” replied the now happy girl. “ Ino longer 
wish to die,—La Péronne has not spoken the truth!” 

Brunel drew the gauntlet off his left hand, saying in a loud voice, 

mm. cast this gage of combat at whomsoever declares that she is 
guilty.” 

And he threw the gauntlet with such force at the head of the nearest 
archer that he staggered and fell senseless into the arms of those behind 
him.» The people signified their delight at this feat, by shouting and 
clapping of bands ; but the archers were atill advancing, when several of 
Brunel’s soldiers—brigands, who happened to be among the crowd, 
ranged themselves by his side, and drew their swords. 

“I claim the judgment of God,” cried Brunel. “ I have thrown down 
the gage of combat,—who has the courage to pick it up?” 

A man of lofty stature, who, as well as Brunel, wore the cross of Bur- 
gundy, stepped forth ; it was Tarnaud. 

“ I will take up the gage,” he cried, making a sign to an Esquire who 
attended him. The ‘Squire lified the gauntlet from the ground with the 
point of his sword, and presented it to his Chief, who, after regarding it 
contemptuously, returned it to bis Squire. 

‘* Where shall we go?” said Brunel. 

A Herald, who was present, replied ;— 

“ To the Regent, for you cannot be ignorant, gentlemen, of the ordi- 
nance of 1409, issued by the late King, which runs thus :— 

“* None shall be permitted to make wager of battle. or deed of arms, 
unless there has been a gage, or pledge, adjudged by the King, or the 
Court of Parliament.’ ” 

“ The duel for to morrow! ” shouted several voices from among the 
crowd, “ we want to see La Péronne burnt, and we cannot afford to lose 
the opportunity of seeing a mortal combat algo! ”’ 

The brigands who had rallied round their chief, protected Isabelle, and 


retract her delaration—was led to the stake, on the parvis Voir 
and there burnt alive; enduring that frightful death with all the fora 
mn of a martyr. ois indies 

e Regent was, at first, highly incensed at the daring con 
officer of brigands, and expressed his extreme Claplonsare ot oe 
call Tarnaud, even in his presence, an impostor, and a suborner of a sor- 
ceress ; but when, in justification of both Isabelle and of his own con- 
duct, he ealled the Bohemian—the gipsy-woman—as a witness, who re- 
vealed the infamous plot to estrange Brunel from his bethrothed, the Re- 
gent began to change bis opinion. 

It was in vain that Tarnaud protested that the gipsy and Brunel were 
telling infamous falsehoods ; he could not produce any proofs of his as. 
sertions, and the Regent considered the circumstances to be of sufficient 
gravity to authorise the trial, by single combat ; declaring that if Isa- 
belle’s champion should prove the conqueror, she should be proclaimed 
to be innocent. 

“* Messir Hector de la Savreuse,” he added, “ we appoint you judge 
of the field. Give directions that the lists be prepared by to-morrow, at 
the back of the walls of St. Germain-des-Prés, Farewell, gentlemen, up- 
til to-morrow at noon ; the arms shall be the lance, the battle-axe, and 
the poniard.” 

Brunel and Tarnaud then departed. 

On the following morning, each of the combatants, armed and accoutred 
as became the occasion, attended mass and took the sacrament. Each 
swore upon the Eucharist that he had spoken the truth ; that he did not 
bear about his person either charm or amulet ; and that his arms—which 
were inspected by the judge of the field—were not enchanted; after 
which, the godfathers whom they had chosen, exhorted them to do their 
duty, and to preserve their honour. 

Long before the hour appointed for the contest, the people flocked 
in crowds round the lists. The good wishes of the men were divided be- 
tween the two combatants ; but there was not one woman, nor one young 
girl, who did not pray for Isabelle’s lover. . 

At last the critical moment arrived. The champions made their ap- 
pearance, and their bearing showed that they were resolved to combat 
uoto the death. 

By order of the judge, the Herald cried :-~ 

* Let each man do his duty.” 

And the barriers having been raised, the two mortal enemies rode fu- 
riously at each other. 

Their lances were broken by the shock, but neither party was injured. 
Then succeeded a fierce encounter with battle-axes, and finally the com- 
batants dismounted, by mutual consent. 

It was a desperate fight ; some fearful blows were exchanged, but at 
last, Brunel having struck his antagonist on the vizor with tremendous 
force, he bowed his head, and a second furious blow from Brunel’s battle- 
axe, felled Tarnaud to the ground. 

The victor then placed his foot on the fallen man’s breast, and holding 
his poniard to his throat, sammoned him to confess his crime. Tarnaud 
only replied with coarse abuse, upon which Brunel dispatched him by a 
thrust of his dagger. 

Eight days afterwards the marriage of the successful champion, th: 
Chief of the Brigands, Brunel, with Isabelle—who had recovered her 
blooming looks and her lively spirits—was celebrated in the Church of 


St. Jacques-la-Bouchérie. 
—_—_———_———_ 


A DRIVE TO THE DERBY. 
( Concluded.) 


Harry had treated the ostler’s account with little attention beyond an 
occasional smile, having been partly engaged in re-lighting his pipe with 
his old-fashioned flint-and-steel apparatus (in common use in those old- 
world days), and on starting he seated himself as before, and smoked his 
pipe as unconcernedly as if we had a clergyman’s cob before us, and our 
road were as open as a country lane. 

So much time had been spent in getting our unruly animal harnessed 
and put in, that the crowd of vehicles leaving the course bad materially 
increased ; and as we emerged from the boothing inclosure there was an 
irregular stream of carriages of all kinds pouring along towards the Lon- 
don-road. I struck into this, and gradually got to the outside—the Down 
side of the stream, so as to have room—-sea room—at command, in case 
circumstances should require it, and which probably a 3 would. As we 
came down the sloping turf towards the entrance to the London road, th: 
carriage-stream was on our right, and the open Down our left hand. 
Brown Windsor was like a giant refreshed. The bounding turf beneath 
his feet seemed to give him what it does to every horse worth a farthing 
—the desire to gallop—to dash forward—to break away. Then his head 
being now towards home, the lawless hour or two he had passed in frac- 
ture of all bonds, and in victimising of various horses, as well as the quan- 
tity of corn he had devoured—all these combined to make him equal to 
the perpetration of any fierce mischief. 

At the corner of the Down the various tracks over the turf converged 
towards two posts, between which commenced the London-road. A ditch 
and low fence ran from either post to a field-hedge on the one band, and 
to a small fir-plantation on the other, and effectually prevented any car- 
riage passing from the Down outside the posts on to the road beyond 
There was no way except between them. These were wide apart--very 
wide for one carriage, but not enough so for two to pass at once. 

As we came down over the turf towards the posts, I began to fear that 
the getting through them would be no easy matter. There was already, 
in fact, rather a stoppage at the place—at the entrance of this narrow 
strait—on account of so many vehicles arriving at it at once. Sometimes 
one set or line would get through, and then another side party would cut 
in, while others stopped a bit, and waited for their chance. Now, stopping 
and waiting were the precise things I could not do, and when we came 
near the posts there was no chance of our getting through for balf 
minute or more, a couple of carriages being in the way, and waiting their 
turn. Brown Windsor, on being pulled up at the back of ‘one of these, 
broke away in an instant from his place, and was all for going round in 
among other carriages in a most devil-me-care fashion ; so the only thing 
I had to do was to give him a turn on the Down, and indulge the hope oi! 
having better luck the next time of approaching the posts. But so far 
from our chances of a passage improving, they seemed likely to become 
worse as we came round. The plot was thickening. If we were to get 
off the Down by that road at all, it could only be by a mere chance, or 
by a plan—a scheme. Now, trusting to chance to help one out of a difii- 
culty is but foolishness, whereas a scheme has a charm about it, and a 
show of vigour. 

Harry puffed his pipe rather more coolly than usual it appeared to 
me, as he quietly said, “ You’ll have a job to get through, I suspect. 

“We shall have a little trouble to get between those two posts, but 
we must do so—-eh? What say you to our making a charge at som¢ 
body? I don’t think we shall manage it without.” Pic 

* With all my heart. Puff, puff—a good plan—Brownie will do if. 

** What sort of person shall we choose ?”’ 

“ Any one you like. Puff—it’s your affair.” 

Now, I don’t for a moment stand up for what followed on the ground 
of good taste or propriety, or becomingness--no; on these grounds our 
actions were most blameable. All I contend for is, that there are circum- 
stances in which such ordinary rules of conduct cease to be guides for 
poor human kind. For instance, in the shock of nations, violence—- 
personal violence—the law of self-defence—overrides tham and rules 
supreme, and hard blows take the place of polite observances. So, 
pari passu, in the ultimate resource of an extreme case of difficulty, 
should such an one present itself to an in@ividual on a Derby Day, the 
law of self-defence must govern where the usual social laws cease to afford 
the necessary aid. The secondary law of propriety was inefficient in ou: 
case, so we—Harry and I—fell back on the natural and primary law 
“ aide tai, et le ciel t’aidera.” P 

In those days there was a young man about London, a city merchant, 
I believe, who drove a very neat pair of well-bred horses in a phaeton. 
He was a small and slight dark man, always well and plainly dressed, 
and his turn-out was in every respect good. The horses were slight, but 
quick steppers, and well matched. I cannot teil why—one never does 
know why half the odd notions come into one’s head—but the notion had 
got into mine, on seeing him about town, that this man was a master 
sugar merchant, and so in idea I always called him “ the sugar-baker. 

ow, as we were taking our second turn on the Down, and I was 
settling in my mind how I should proceed in the coming adventure, I 
looked into the growing mass for a suitable enemy with whom to try our 
passage of arms in self-defence, and suddenly my eye lit upon the little 
dark man, with his quick-stepping horses and neat phaeton, coming piat- 
fing down the turf towards the posts. I marked him for my own. 
friend sat beside him, while another friend sat behind with the groom. 
Nothing could be more complete than the whole turn-out. ; 
“ Harry, there’s the sugar-baker. What say you, shall we try a tussie 
with him?” P 4 
“ The sugar-baker!—puff, puff. Charge him by all means.”’ —" 
Just then a drag covered with men—Guardsmen and such like * me 





carried her off ; whilst on the other hand, La Péronne—who would not 


about town”—appeared just behind the pheton, and I hesitated for a 
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ae ¥% the two, knowing that the leaders of the drag were “ a 
moment bel But then came the reflection that it would be “ a confounded 
weak Prvind “ deuced unfair,” and rather cowardly into the bargain, to 


cham ach 8 very weak place as the Guards’ leaders, so I decided in fa- 


haeton. 
vee Oe “hing required nicety, to be well done. It required that 


i r should be brought on to the posts sideways, just at the 
ye + be the phaeton boot were entering the pass. Good fortune 
ae nded us. There was a momentary check of the vehicular stream. 
Sringing round Brownie—who was become very savage at these turns on 
OS bean so disappointing to him—I put his head straight for the open- 
en The phaeton was coming down nearly at a foot’sgpace to the con- 
a ing point, the neat little horses were just entering the strait between 
Sortie aad Charybdis, and their*heads had reached the posts when Brown 
Windsor came on them angularly with a rush. hve daes 

“* Pray, sir, will you allow me to pass through before you, 7 4 
aloud as we came up oD the sugar-baker’s near side. “I cannot hok 

Sp 9? 

" a net sign of listening to my request or of granting the desired 
favour, though he heard me and looked round, but made no attempt to 
check his horses. We came on them. 1 ; 

“ For God’s sake! sir,’”’ he now exclaimed, in alarm. 
groom. 


“ Hi—you,” screamed the “é ‘ : 
Hi—you coming to?’ cried the friend in front, jamp- 


«“ Where the devil are you 
is seat. : 
ng Oe late to ask questions or to grant favours. Brown Windsor 
came down heavily in a slanting direction on the near horse, giving mm 
a staggering blow on the shoulder, and throwing the little pair into tota 
disorder. Happily, their master, foreseeing at the last moment the — 
of inevitable fate, took a hard side pull at them (they were scarcely be- 
youd a walk), and thus partially broke the force of the shock. As it was, 
the little horses were thrown much on their haunches, and partly into 
itch beyond. 
— yell through. Immediately beyond the posts the roadway 
widened considerably. The beaten road led straight on, but there was a 
grass track running along parallel on its right side, between that and a 
field-hedge. As we had entered the pass in a slanting direction, so di- 
rectly we were through we pursued the slant, and got off the beaten road 
on to the grass track. The high road was full of carriages; the turf 
track was empty, and Brown Windsor free to go; and as if the little 
event had given an additional stir to his blood, he went on his way 
ly, like a conqueror. 
rer | and angry - ae the exclamations which arose behind us. Harry 
d back. 
oP al, puff—there’s -4 harm done—no horse down. Puff—they’re all 
ight, and coming through.” 
T glad ae bear this, and turned round too, as soon as I could 
—_ beg your pardon, sir,” I cried aloud, with my hat off—‘“ I beg 
your pardon—couldn’t hold my horse, sir.”’ 

“ Puff--there’s nobody hurt. Puff—that sugar-baker was rather sur- 
prised, I suspect.” And Harry chuckled, and settled himself comfort- 
ably with his pipe, as if the whole proceeding was quite unobjectionable. 

Brown Windsor’s pace soon left the irate party far in the rear. Butas 
we went, the sound of quick feet of horses on the turf seemed to approach 
as, and the rattle of pole-chains to be more and more distinct. Looking 
round, I saw the phaeton and the quick-steppers coming up along the turf 
track behind us at a gallop. 

“ Harry, I’m afraid here’s something unpleasant—the sugar-baker is 
coming up.” 

“ He’d better be eivil-—puff, puff. 
him to let us go through--poo—oof.”’ : 

“ Great want of politeness on his part, Harry— very great.’ 

Strong and sharp were the expressions ofanger in our rear as the party 
arrived within speaking distance. I wassorry for this although it seemed 
but a natural consequence of the occurrence at the posts. It is painful 
to a man to be treated by another with want of courtesy ; but to be rudely 
and roughly trampled on, whether in a physical or a moral sense--to be 
without due notice charged as an enemy on a field of battle—to be unce- 
remoniously and of malice prepense to be ejected from what is your own 
--to be violently hurled out of your right of way, and made to look ridi- 

culous in the eyes of your friends and in those of a whole drag of “ men 
about towa’”’——this is gall to the nature of man, disturbs the order of the 
secretions, moves irregularly the action of the jecur, and makes a bitter 
taste in the mouth. Humble pie is not savoury meat. 

Now the drag had been close in the rear, and the “ men about town” 
had witnessed the little occurrence at the posts, and the drag, expecting, 
perbaps, something amusing, had put on steam in the wake of the phaeton 
along the turf track, and the party were now within sight and hearing of 
the arrival of the sugar merchant in our rear, and of the exclamations of 
wounded and bleeding pride. I regretted all this. Again I explained 
and apologised to the injured merchant ; but broken sentences and words 
such as “ dare,” and “ gentlemen,” and “ condact” in reply stirred 
Harry’s bile. 

“Puff, puff—take care what you’re about, sir, and don’t talk too fast.” 
‘The stoic was slightly roused. 

“ No gentleman would——” from the phaeton, the remainder lost amid 
rattling of pole-chains and carriage-wheels on the road. 
“Why didn’t you get out of the way ?—poo—oof. 

do so.” 

“ Shamefal,” “ deserve,’’—confused ejaculations followed. 

Poo—oo—oof. Harry raised astout blackthorn stick, his constant com- 
panion, above his head, without looking round, as his sole reply. The 
drag laughed aloud. The measure of the sugar merchant’s disgust was 
full. Brown Windsor’s pace was beyond that of the little steppers and of 
the Guards’ team, except with much cantering ; the phaeton and the drag 
fell behind, and soon the pole-chains rattled faintly in the distance. I 
could not but feel that the merchant was ill-used--but then--the law of 
self-defence. Well, there is no use in arguing the matter. 

From the posts—the fatal posts--the turf track ran along for more than 
a mile parallel with the macadamised road, and then it ceased at a small 
plantation, the wheel tracks bending round into the bigh road. Just op- 
posite this point the road to Ewell struck off from the London-road at 
right angles. Now, our way home by Richmond was through Ewell, and 
thus we had to cross the London-road at the termination of the grass track, 
atraight across into the Ewell-road. 

“ Harry, we must cross that road. How shall we get through that stream 
of carriages ?”’ 

“It’s your affair—puff—puff. You must manage it somehow.” 

‘We'll try if anybody will stop and let us cross over.”’ 

‘‘ Stop ?--puff--I doubt it.” 

* What’s to be done then? If nobody will stop, we must declare war 
as before, and charge the enemy—eh ?” 

“ Of course,” said Harry, quietly. 

All this while Brown Windsor was going in a most royal fashion. With 
elastic turf under his feet, and the ground sloping slightly in his favour, 
he threw himself along in a grand style. Occasionally he would half 
break into a canter, and when prevented—very barely prevented—-he 
would shake his head fiercely, while his angry mane was waved from side 
to side in flowing masses ; and then he would lay himself out again to his 
work, as if he revelled in the bold liberty of his action and the exercise of 
his abounding strength, and scented already the open park at home where 
he roved daily at will, tyrannising unchecked over all four-footed beasts, 
and as though he knew himself to be on his way to recovered freedom 
and dominion. 

Meanwhile we approached rapidly the termination of the turf track, 
and I was on the look-out in a calculating way for a “ turn-out” likely to 
grant a favour. Among the various vehicles was a close chariot and a 
pair of posters. Ladies were inside, two gentlemen sat bebind in a rum- 
ble, and two more in front on the box. The whole thinghad a Wimpole- 
street air—thoroughly respectable, unassuming, decorous, grave, substan- 
tial. “ Perhaps,” I thought to myself, simply enough, “ these gentlemen 
will be so good-natured, when they see our predicament, as to pull up 
‘or an instant and let us pass: they have a sort of country-bred, ready- 
—— look--civil people--not too fashionable to be simply 

e.” 

“ Pray, sir,” said I to one of the gentlemen on the box as we came up 
alongside, and I took a steady pull at Brown Windsor, * would you do 
me the favour to let me cross the road down there where the Ewell-road 

turns off ?—we are not going to London.” 

“Eh?” said the gentleman, looking at me. 

I repeated my request. Wimpole-street grumbled something, but gave 
me no intelligible answer. Lrepeated it louder, adding, “ We shall not 
stop you more than an instant. We must cross over.”’ 

“Go on, postboy,”” said Wimpole-street, in a loud, clear voice; and 
postboy whipped his off-horse to keep close up to the preceding carriage 
a was no misunderstanding this reply. I had cathe a mistake, and 
hot pr was not accommodating or benevolent. I was sorry for 

pole-street, having a respect for that quarter of London town and for 


ighly-respectable gentry-class 


It was his own fault--you asked 


We asked you to 


its substantial and business-pursuing and 
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of inhabitants. Wimpole-street disappointed me. I had made an appeal 
to its considerateness for othera—had counted on its British good-nature 
—and I had eaten sand. Wimpole-street was on trial— 

A Dead Sea fruit that tempts the eye, 

But turns to ashes on the lips. 
Ashes were in my mouth. 

“ Harry,” said I, “ that was not kind, or polite.”’ 

“Just what I expected—puff, puff. Nobody will stop—of course not.” 

“ There is not much time to think about it, for there is the Ewell-road. 
What shall we do? Suppose we charge the postboy—eh ?”’ 

“* Poo--oof—serve them right.” 

There are many laws, human and divine, which a man is perpetually 
infringing, but there is one which he never breaks—the law of necessity. 
That rides over everything, and carries its rider with it. Fate is inevi- 
table. Among its decrees was this, that Wimpole-street’s hour had 
sounded. The circumstances were these. A hedge was on my right hand, 
a plantation in front, a close column of vehicles on my left, a road too 
narrow to admit of my turning roand—even had such a measure been in 
my power, and which it was not—and a wild horse, going fourteen miles 
an hour, with the perfume of his home in his nostrils ;—a bad position. I 
rapidly cast my mental eye all round the whole horizon of modes of 
escape from it, and the entire circumference of exit was obscure, save in 
only one spot—Wimpole-street. There a ray of light penetrated the 
gloom--the postboy was the opening into the cheering world of security 
from danger, 

The turf track swept out into the high road. We came to the turn in 
accordance with very commendable calculations, and followed its sinuous 
— Brown Windsor coming round the flowing curve with a splendid 
rush, 

“ Hold tight, Harry.” 

Poo—oo—oof. 

“ Take care, postboy,”’ I shouated—“ take care of yourself.” 

“ Hi--i--i,” roared the postboy—the two gentlemen on the box made 
fierce exclamations as they saw us emerge furiously from the grass way 
and come right on them. The postboy had first whipped his horses when 
he saw our move, bat then calculating that the chances were all against 
him, he pulled them up with such a sudden jerk as to throw them all 
scrambling and huddled on to their haunches, and the two gentlemen 
nearly off the box. The near shoulder of Brown Windsor caught the off- 
poster on the head, throwing him heavily against the other, our near 
wheel scraped both their noses and the pole-end, and in an instant we 
were over, and the gallant Brownie was victoriously on his way towards 
Ewell. Nelson broke the French line on the Egyptian coast—and won ; 
we broke the Derby line—and did the same. 

It is needless to tell how Wimpole-street fared. Whatcould that tram- 
pled and conquered street, filled from end to end with its British lion’s 
heart, do under these circumstances? It roared. From box and from 
rumble, and from postboy, with his horses all in a confused scramble, rose 
the united roar—a compound of reproaches and objurgations. What 
could I say in reply? What excuse or palliation could I venture to offer 
for the act? The whole intention had been too patent—the delictus too 
flagrant. There was no time, nor was indeed the occasion a happy one, 
to have expatiated on the severe beauties of the great laws of self-defence 
or of necessity. No; all I could do was to turn my head as we rushed 
away, and shout to the enraged and disordered Wimpolians—“ A young 
horse!” We slipped away, and as the sound of angry voices ceased, we 
heard other voices, cheerful and laughing and not angry ;—they rose in a 
chorus from the drag—-unfeeling witness-—unsympathising with Wimpole- 
street—as it went on its way to London. 

How we got through Ewell I hardly can tell, for it was crowded with 
vehicles of every description. However, nothing of moment occurred to 
interrupt our course, then or afierwards. and Brown Windsor went as gal- 
lantly, with his head as high, and with his one ear laid backwards, as 
vicious and as dariog--on and on—mile after mile, along the now un- 
cumbered road, through the fatal piece of water, through Richmond, and 
over Kew-bridge——as when he refused to stop and pay toll on the latter 
in the morning. Luckily there was no one in the gate when we arrived 
in the evening, 80 we managed to pay our dues. Soon we were again at 
home and within the yard gates, and very glad I was to see that wilful 
Brown Windsor walk into his stable. The drive was done. 

‘‘ Poo--oo—oof—-Brown Windsor is a good charger,” said Harry, as he 
walked into the house. 





SEA FROM SHORE. 
** Argosies of magic sails, 
Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down with costly tales.” 
TENNYSON. 


‘ 


“Come unto these yellow sands.” 


In the month of June, Prue and I like to walk upon the Battery to- 
ward sunset, and watch the steamers, crowded with passengers, bound for 
the pleasant places along the coast where people pass the hot months. 
Sea-side lodgings are not very comfortable, I am told, but who would 
not be a little pinched in his chamber, if his windows looked upon the 
sea? In such praises of the ocean do I indulge at such times, and so re- 
spectfully do I regard the sailors who may chance to pass, that Prue often 
says, with her shrewd smile, that my mind is a kind of Chelsea Hospital, 
full of abortive marine hopes and wishes, broken-legged intentions, blind 
regrets, and desires, whose hands have been shot away in some hard 
battle of experience, so that they cannot grasp the results towards which 
they reach. She isright, as usual. Such hopes and intentions do lie, 
ruined and hopeless now, strewn about the placid contentment of my 
mental life, as the old pensioners sit about the grounds at Chelsea, maimed 
and musing in the quiet morning sunshine. Many a one among them 
thinks what a Nelson he would have been if both his legs had not been 
prematurely carried away; or in what a Trafalgar of triumph he would 
have ended, if, unfortunately, he had not happened to have been blown 
blind by the explosion of that unlucky magazine. So I dream, sometimes, 
of a straight scarlet collar, stiff with gold lace, around my neck, instead 
of this limp white cravat; and 1 have even brandished my quill at the 
office so cutlass-wise, that Titbottom has paused in his additions and 
looked at me as if he doubted whether I should come out quite square ia 
my petty cash. Yet he understands it. Titbottom was born in Nan- 
tucket. 

That is the secret of my fondness for the sea: I was born by it. Not 
more surely do Savoyards pine for the mountains, or Cockneys for the 
sound of Bow bells, than those who are born within sight and sound of 
the ocean to return to it and renew their fealty. In dreams the children 
of the sea hear its voice. I have read in some book of travels that certain 
tribes of Arabs have no name for the ocean, and that when they came to 
the shore for the first time, they asked with eager sadness, as if penetrated 
by the conviction of a superior beauty, “ what, is that desert of water 
more beautiful than the land?’ And in the translations of German 
stories which Adoniram and the other children read, and into which I oc- 
casionally look in the evening when they are gone to bed,—for I like to 
know what interests my children,—I find that the Germans, who do not 
live near the sea, love the fairy lore of water, and tell the sweet stories of 
Undine and Melusina, as if they had especial charm for them, because 
their country is inland. ‘ , 

We who know the sea have less fairy feeling about it, but our realities 
are romance. My earliest remembrances are of a long range of old, half 
dilapidated stores ; red brick stores with steep wooden roofs and stone 
window frames and door frames, which stood upon docks built as if for 
immense trade with all quarters of the globe. Generally there were only 
a few sloops moored to the tremendous posts, which I fancied could easily 
hold fast a Spanish Armada ina tropical hurricane. But sometimes a 
great ship, an East Indiaman, came sailing up the harbor, slowly, lazily, 
with rusty, seamed, blistered sides, and dingy sails, with an air of indo- 
lent self-importance and consciousness of superiority, which inspired me 
with profound respect. If the ship had ever chanced to run down a row- 
boat or a sloop, or any specimen of smaller craft, I should only have 
wondered at the temerity of any floating thing in crossing the path of 
such supreme majesty. Theship was chained and cabled to the old dock, 
and then came the disembowelling. 

How the stately monster had been fattening upon foreign spoils! How 
it had gorged itself (such galleons did never seem to me of the feminine 
gender) with the luscious treasures of the tropics! It bad lain its lazy 
length along the shores of China, and sucked in whole flowery harvests 
of tea. The equatorial sun flashed through the strong wicker prisons, 
bursting with bananas and nectarean fruits that eschew the temperate 
zone. Steams of camphor, of sandal wood, arose from the hold. Sailors 
chanting cabalistic strains, that had to my ear a shrill and monotonous 
pathos, like the uniform rising and falling of an autumn wind, turned 
cranks that lifted the bales, and boxes, and crates, and swung them 
ashore. But to my mind the spell of their singing raised the fragrant 
freight, and not the crank. Madagascar and Ceylon appeared at the 
mystic bidding of the song. The placid sunshine of the docks was per- 
fumed with India. The universal calm of southern seas poured from the 





bosom of the ship, over the quiet, half-decaying old northern port. Long 


‘after the confusion of unloading was over, and the ship lay as if all 








veyages were ended, I dared to creep timorously along the edge of the 
dock, and at great risk of falling in the black water of its huge shadow. 
I placed my hand upon the hot bulk, and so established a mystic and ex- 
quisite connection with Pacific islands, with palm groves and all the 
passionate beauties they embower, with jenques, Bengal tigers, 

and the crushed feet of Chinese fairies. I touched Asia, the Cape of Good 
Hope, aud the Happy Islands. I would not believe that the heat I felt 
was of our northern sun ; to my finer sympathy it burned with equatorial 


fervors. 

The freight was piled in the old stores. I believe that many of them 
remain, but they have lost their character. When I knew,them, not only 
was I younger, but partial decay had overtaken the town; at least the 
bulk of its India trade had shifted to New York and Boston. But the 
appliances remained. There was no throng of busy traffickers, but after 
school, in the afternoon, I strolled by and gazed into the solemn interiors. 
Silence reigned within,—silence, dimness, and piles of foreign treasure. 
Vast coils of cable, like tame boa-constrictors, served as seats for mem 
with large stomachs, and heavy watch seals, and nankeen trousers, whe 
sat looking out of the door toward the ships, with little other sign of life 
than an occasional low talking as if in their sleep. Huge hogsheads per- 
spiring brown sugar and oozing slow molasses, as if nothing tropical 
could be kept within bounds, but must continually expand, and exude, 
and overflow, stood against the walls, and had an architectural signifi 
cance, for they darkly reminded me of Egyptian prints, and in the duski- 
ness of the low vaulted store seemed cyclopean columns incomplete. 
Strange festoons and heaps of bags, square piles of square boxes cased in 
mats, bales of airy summer stuffs, which, even in wiuter, scoffed at cold, 
and shamed it by audacious assumption of eternal sun, little specimen 
boxes of precious dyes that even now shine through my memory, like 
whole Venetian schools unpainted,—these were all there in rich con- 
fusion. The stores had a twilight of dimness, the air was spicy with 
scores of mingled odors. I liked to look suddenly in from the glare of 
sunlight outside, and then the cool sweet dimness was like the palpable 
breath of the far off island-groves ; and if only some parrot or macaw, 
hung within, would flaunt with glistening plumage in his cage, and as the 
gay hue flashed in a chance sunbeam, call in his» hard, shrlil voice, as if 
thrusting sharp sounds upon a glistening wire from out that grateful 
gloom, then the enchantment was complete, and without moving, I was 
circumnavigating the globe. 

From the old stores and the docks, slowly crumbling, touched, I know 
not why nor how, by the pensive air of past prosperity, I rambled out of 
the town on those well remembered afternoons, to the fields that lay upon 
hill-sides over the harbour, and there sat looking out to sea, fancying 
some distant sail proceeding to the glorious ends of the earth, to be m 
type and image, who would so sail stately and successful to all the glort- 
ous ports of the Future. Going home, I returned by the stores, which 
black porters were closing. But I stood long, looking in, saturating my 
imagination, and as it appeared, my clothes, with the spicy suggestion. 
For when I reached home my thrifty mother,—another Prue,—came snuff- 
ing and smelling about me. 

“Why! my son, (snuff, (snuff.) where have you been? (Snuff, snuff) 
Has the baker been making (snuff) gingerbread? You smell as if you 
been in (snuff, snuff,) a bag of cinnamon.” 

* T’ve only been on the wharves, mother.” 

‘“‘ Well, my dear, I hope you haven’t stuck up your clothes with molas- 
ses. Wharves are dirty places, and dangerous. You must take care of 
yourself, my son. Really this smell is (snuff, snuff,) very strong.” 

But I departed from the maternal presence, proud and happy. I was 
aromatic. I bore about with me the true foreign air. Whoever smelt me 
smelt distant countries. I had nutmeg, spices, cinnamon, and cloves, 
without the jolly red-nose. I pleased myself with being the repre- 
sentative of the Indies. I was in good odor with myself, and all the 
world. 

I do not know how it is, but surely Nature makes kindly provision. 
An immagination so easily excited as mine could not have escaped disa 
pointment if it had had ample opportunity and experience of the lands At 
so longed tosee. Therefore, although I made the India voyage, I have 
never been a traveller, and saving the little time I was ashore in India, I 
did not lose the sense of novelty and romance, which the first sight of fo- 
reign lands inspires. That little time was all my foreign travel. [am 
glad of it. Isee now that I should never bave found the country from 
which that East Indiaman of my early days arrived. The palm groves 
do not grow with which that hand laid upon the ship placed me in 
magic cognection. And as for the lovely Indian maid whom the palmy 
arches bowered, she has long since clasped some native lover to her 
bosom, anid, ripened into mild maternity ; how should I know her 
now ? 

“You would find her quite as easily now as then,’ says my Prue, when 
I speak of it. 

She is right again, as usual, that precious woman, and it is therefore I 
feel that if the changes of life have moored me fast to a bookkeeper’s 
desk, they have left all the lands I longed to see fairer and fresher in m 
mind than they could ever be in my memory. Upon my only vere 
used to climb into the top and search the horizon for the shore. But now 
in a moment of calm thought I see a more Indian India than ever mariner 
discerned, and do not envy the youths who go there and make fortunes, who 
wear grass-cloth jackets, drink iced beer, and eat curry, whose minds fall 
asleep, and whose bodies have liver complaints. Unseen by me for ever, 
nor even regretted, shall wave the Egyptian palms and the Italian pines. 
Untrodden by me the Forum shall still echo with the footfall of imperial 
Rome, and the Parthenon, unrifled of its marbles, look perfect across the 
Egean blue. My young friends return from their foreign tours elate with 
the smiles of a nameless Italian or a Parisian belle. I know no such 
cheap delights; I am a suitor of Vittoria Colonna; I walk with Tasso 
along the terraced garden of the Villa d’Este, and look to see Beatrice 
smiling down the rich gloom of the cypress shade. You staid at the 
Hotel Europa in Venice, at Danielli’s, or the Leone bianco ; I am the 
guest of Marino Faliero, and I whisper to his wife as we climb the giant’s 
staircase in the summer moonlight. 

“Ah! senza amare 
Andare sul mare, 
Col sposo del mare, 
Non puo consolare.”’ 

It is for the same reason that I did not care to dine with you and Aure- 
lia last July, that Iam content not to stand in St. Peter’s. Alas! if I 
could see the end of it, it would not be St. Peter’s. For those of us whom 
Nature means to keep at home, she provides entertainment. One man 
goes four thousand miles to Italy, and does not see it, he is so shortsight- 
ed. Another is so far-sighted that he stays in his room and sees more 
than Ltaly. 

But for this very reason that it washes the splendid shores of my possi- 
ble Europe and Asia, the sea draws me constantly to itself. Before I came 
to New York, while I was still a clerk in Boston, courting Prue, and liv- 
ing out of town, I never knew of a ship sailing for India or even for Eng- 
lahd and France, but I went up to the State House cupola or to the ob- 
servatory on some friend’s house in Roxbury, where I could not be inter- 
rupted, and there watched the departure. The sails hung ready ; the ship 
lay in the stream ; busy little boats and puffing steamers darting about 
it, clung to its side, paddled away from it, or led the way to sea, as min- 
nows might pilot a whale. The anchor was slowly swung at the bow, I 
could not hear the sailor’s song, but I know they were singing. I could 
not see the parting of friends, but I knew farewells were spoken. I did 
not share the confusion, although I knew what bustle there was, what 
hurry, what shouting, what creaking, what fall of ropes and iron, what 
sharp oaths, low laughs, whispers, sobs. But I was cool, high, separate. 
To me it was 

“ A painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean.” 
The sails were shaken out, and the ship began to move. It was a fair 
breeze, perhaps, and no steamer was needed to tow her away. She reced- 
ed down the bay. Friends turned back,--I could not see them,—and 
waved their hands, and wipped their eyes, and went home to dinner. 
Farther and farther from the ships at anchor the lessening vessel became 
single and solitary upon the water. The sun sank in the west; but I 
watched her still. Every flash of her sails as she tacked and turned, 
thrilled my heart. Yet Prue was not on board. I had never seen one of 
the passengers or the crew. I did not know the consignees nor the name 
of the vessel. I had shipped no adventure nor risked any insurance, nor 
made any bet, but my eyes clung to her as Ariadne’s to the fading sail of 
Bacchus. The ship was freighted with more than appeared upon her 
papers, yet she was not a smuggler. She bore all there was of that name- 
less lading, yet the next ship would carry as much. She was freighted with 
fancy. My hopes and wishes, and vague desires were all on board. It 
seemed to me a treasure not less rich than that which filled the Bast In- 
diaman at the old dock in my boyhood. When at length the ship was ® 
sparkle upon the horizon, I waved my hand in last farewell, 1 strained my 
eyes for a last glimpse. My mind had gone to sea, and had left noise be- 
hind. But now I heard again the multitudinous murmur of the city, and 
went down rapidly, and threaded the short, narrow streets to the office. 
Yet, believe it, every dream of that day, as I watched the vessel, was 
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SHe Atbion. 














away. ° e - * 


e other day that I saw another parting of the same kind. 
I ence M ioctpal, aly 6 spectator ; but so fond am I of sharing, afar 
off as it were, and unseen, the sympathies of human beings, that I cannot 
avoid often going to the dock upon steamer-days and giving myself to 
that pleasant and melancholy observation. There isalways a crowd, but 
this day it was almost impossible to advance through the masses of peo- 
The eager faces hurried by ; a constant stream poured up the gang- 
way into the steamer, and the upper deck, to which I gradually made my 
way, was crowded with the passengers and their friends. There was one 
ap upon which my eyes first fell and upon which my memory lingers. 
A glance, brilliant as day break,—a voice, 
“ Her voice’s music,—call it the well’s bubbling, the bird's warble,” 
@ goddess girdled with flowers, and smiling farewell upon a circle of wor- 
shippers, to each one of whom that gracious calmness made the smile 
sweeter, and the farewell more sad,--other figures, other flowers, an angel 
face—all these I saw in that group as I was swayed up and down the deck 
by the eager swarm of people. The hour came, and I went on shore with 
the rest. The plank was drawn away,—the captain raised his hand—the 
huge steamer slowly moved—a cannon was fired—the ship was gone. 
he sun sparkled upon the water as they sailed away. In five minutes 
the steamer was as separated from the sliore as if it had been at sea a 
thousand years. I leaned against a post upon the dock and looked around. 
_—— upon the edge of the wharf stood that band of worshippers, waving 
erchiefs and straining their eyes to see the last smile of farewell,— 
did any eager selfish eye hope to see a tear? They to whom the hand- 
kerchiefs were waved stood high upon the stern, holding flowers Over 
them hung the great flag, raised by the gentle wind into the graceful folds 
of a canopy,—say rather a gorgeous gonfalon waved over that triumphant 
departure, over that supreme youth, and bloom, and beauty, going out 
across the mystic ocean to carry afiner charm and more human splendour 
into those realms of my imagination beyond the sea. “ You will return, 
O youth and beauty!” I said to my dreaming and foolish self, as I con- 
templated those fair figure®, richer than Alexander with Indian spoils.— 
All that historic association, that copious civilization, those grandeurs 
and graces of art, that variety and picturesqueness of life, will mellow 
and deepen your experience even as time silently touches those old pic- 
tures into a more persuasive and pathetic beauty, and as this increasing 
summer sheds ever softer lustre upon the landscape. You will return 
conquerors and not conquered. You will bring Europe, even as Aurelian 
brought Zenobia captive, to deck your homeward triumph. I do not 
wonder that these clouds break away, I donot wonder that the sun presses 
out and floods all the air, and the land, and the water, with light that 
graces with happy omens your stately farewell.” 

But if my faded face looked after them with such earnest and longing 
emotion,—l, a solitary old man, unknown to those fair beings, and stand- 
ing apart from that band of lovers, yetin that moment bound more close- 
ly to them than they knew,—how was it with those whose hearts sailed 
away with that youth and beauty? I watched them closely from behind 
my post. I knew that life had paused with them ; that the world stood still. 
I knew that the long, long summer would be only a yearning regret. I 
knew that each asked himself the mournful question, “Is this parting 
typical—this slow, sad, sweet recession?’’ And I knew that they did not 
dare to ask whether they should meet again, nor to contemplate the 
chances of the sea. 

The steamer swept on, she was near Staten Island, and a final gun 
boomed far and low across the water. The crowd wasdispersing, but the 
little group remained. Was it not all that Hood had sung? 


“« T saw thee, lovely Inez, 

Descend along the shore 

With bands of noble gentlemen, 

And banners waved before ; 

And gentle youth, and maidens gay, 

And snowy plumes they wore ;-- 

It would have been a beauteous dream, 
- Wit had been no more!” 


“© youth!” I said to them without speaking, “ be it gently said as it 
is solemnly thought, should they return no more, yet in your memories 
the high hour of their loveliness is for ever enshrined. Should they come 
no more they never will be old, nor changed, to you. You will wax and 
wane, you will suffer, and struggle, and grow old, but this sammer vision 
will smile, immortal, upon your lives, and they shall shed forever, under 
that slowly waving flag, smiling hope and peace. It is so elsewhere ; it 
is the tenderness of Nature. Long, long ago, we lost our first-born, Prue 
and I. Since then, we have grown older, and our children with us.— 
Change comes, and grief, perhaps, and decay. We are happy, our chil- 
dren are obedient and gay. But should. Prue live until she has lost us 
all, and laid us, gray and weary, in our graves, she will always have one 
babe in her heart. Every mother who has lost an infant, has gained a 
child of immortal youth. Can you find comfort here, lovers, whose mis- 
tress has sailed away ?” , 

I did not ask the question aloud, I thought it only as I watched the 
youths, and turned away while they still stood gazing. One, I observed, 
climbed a post and waved his black hat before the white-washed side of 
the shed over the dock, whence I supposed he would tumble into the wa- 
ter. Another had tied a handkerchief to the end of a somewhat baggy 
umbrella, and, in the eagerness of gazing, had forgotten, to wave it, so 
that it hung mournfully down, as if overpowered with the grief it could 
not express. The entranced youth still held the umbrella aloft. Itseem- 
ed to me as if he had struck his flag ; or as if one of my eravats were air- 
ing in that sunlight. A negro carter was joking with an apple-woman at 
the entrance of the dock. The steamer was out of sight. I found that I 
was belated and hurried back to my desk. Alas! poor lovers ; I wonder 
if they are watching still? Has he fallen exhausted from the post into 
the water? Is that handkerchief bleached and rent still pendant upon 
that somewhat baggy umbrella? 

“ Youth and beauty went to Europe to-day,” said I to Prue, asI stirred 
my tea at evening. 

As I spoke, our youngest daughter brought me the sugar. She is just 
eighteen, and her name should be Hebe. I took a lump of sugar and 
looked at her. She had never seemed so lovely, and as I dropped the 
lump in my cup, I kissed her. I glanced at Prue. The dear woman 
smiled, but did not answer my exclamation. 

Thus, without travelling, I travel, and share the emotions of those Ido 
not know. But sometimes the old longing comes over me, asin the days 
when I timidly touched the huge East Indiaman, and magnetically sailed 
round the world.—Putnam’s Monthly. 


? * * 





THE LITTLE FLOWER. 


Half the legends of wild countries refer to the exploits, good or evil, of 
brigands, In general, the tone of such narratives is rather favourable to 
the lawless than otherwise, and it is easy to understand why this sbould 
be. The ranks of Outlawry, when power isin the hands of the violent or 
the corrupt, are recruited from those very classes which in better times 
become the warmest friends of society. There is no reason why the Mo- 
kan, of whose exploits we are about to speak, should not under more fa- 
vourable circumstances, have become an ornament to his name and coun- 


The Mokans are wandering shepherds from Transylvania, who come 
down to the plains of Bulgaria and Wallachia, on permission, to pasture 
their flocks and herds. They are not necessarily of one tribe, or race, and 
are indeed joined by many free spirits, from the surrounding unsettled 
countries, who see in that vagabond kind of life a means of escaping the 
tyranny to which all Stationary citizens are liable. Michal the Mokan, as 
he was generally called after he became famous, was a native of Bulgaria, 
and was born in the environs of Sophia. Some tyrannical Pasha, when 
he was very young, endeavoured to seize and make a servant of him, but 
he escaped, and, after wandering as a beggar through Servia, at length 
crossed the Danube, and proeeeding still northward, met a company of 
Mokans on their way, with herds of cattle, to the lower plains of Walla- 
chia. He at once enlisted himself amongst them, and having been used 
to the care of cattle, soon was regarded as a valuable acquisition. In pro- 
cess of time he became chief herdsman, and prosperously continued his 
annual voyages in search of pasture. sometimes as far as the levels of the 


a. 

He had reached the age of nearly thirty without having suffered f 
vicissitudes in his new state than are commonly incident to it, ae 
autumn, he was returning to his elected country, with many companions 
and vast herds. By engaging in the pedlary trade across the Austrian 
frontier, in addition to his ordinary duties, he had now acquired compara- 
tive wealth ; and, although he was attired in worn leather garments, co- 
vered with a sheepskin cloak, the wool of which looked rather dirty ‘any 
one who had seen him reclining beneath a temporary tent made of ajcouple 
of blankets supported by two uprights and a cross-stick, a little apart 
from the rest, near the banks of the Dimbouritza, in its lower course. 





would have at once guessed him to be a man of respectability. It was 
near the eveatide. The sun was setting over the vast plain, covered par- 
tially with forest beyond the river. The land around, as far as the eye 
could reach, was dotted by small groups of men, driving in the cattle that 
had strayed towards a kind of field enclosed on two sides by the winding 
stream, and on the other by the straggling camps. Tents, if such they 
could be called, were scattered here and there. Piles of luggage formed 
pillows for weary men, who had supped, and were smoking their pipes. 
Fires, fed by half-dried shrubs, hastily collected, smouldered rather than 
blazed : at intervals sending up columns, as it were, to support the canopy 
that was gathering overhead. 

The Mokan looked with pride at certain vast bulls that hustled unwield- 
ily by, some raising up their horns as if to avoid doing damage, others 
going head down, and goring right and left in their hurry to avoid the 
goad—the kindly and the egotistical of the herd. He knew that those 
spleadid animals bore his marks ; and from much association with Turks, 
could not repress the self congratulatory exclamation of “ Mashallah 
The word was scarcely out of his mouth, when a sharp cry of pain or fear 
came across the river. He turned somewhat listlessly in that direction, 
and beheld upon a slip of level land on the opposite side, a number of 
forms moving rapidly. They were horsemen galloping ; but the sound 
which had attracted his attention must have come from a nearer point 
than that at which they had arrived when he first saw them. A lad who 
had drawn nigh to give an acconnt of the bulls, now directed his attention 
to something that was struggling in the water just in front. It wasa 
swimmer vainly endeavouring to make head against the current. The 
light was down, but Michal, who had good eyes, exclaimed; “ By my saint, 
’tis a child hunted by some robbers—or perhaps an escaped serf! I have 
been hunted too, before now.” So away went the sheepskin cloak, and a 
portion of the other garments, and out plunged Michal into the stream-- 
hand over hand—now rising to look above him—making obliquely to the 
place where the current would probably carry the weak swimmer. Be- 
fore long he saw a face glance upwards not far from his; but it went |} 
down, and then the arm only was cast into the air. He eaught the wrist 
of the swimming child, and raised its head above the water. “ Holy Vir- 
gin!’ he muttered, “ ’tis a girl.”’ Though confused with her plunge, the 
girl had not lost her consciousness, and assented, if she heard what he 
said, with a wild smile. Michal was swimming powerfully back, when 
something struck the water sharply close by, making a sound like a peb- 
ble on a window-pane. Again and again the same sound was repeated.— 
“ As I live,” said Michal to himself,‘ I heard that before. The villains 
are shooting at us. If I make the bank, then I shall be riddled to a cer- 
tainty. Girl, are you afraid to dive?” ‘ 

The girl whispered that she wasnot. So, just as several shots were fired 
at once, they both went under water, to rise many yards down the stream. 
As it was now nearly dark, this was quite sufficient ; but tomake matters 
sure, they dived once more, and at length came up under the shadow of a 
Wallachian willow that drooped fromthe bank. Michal caught one of the 
long, strong branches, and soon got ashore. 

“‘ Now,” said he, sitting down, and not heeding the shouts that were 
passing toand fro across the lines, between the pursuing party and the 
Mokan herdsmen, who, in great alarm, were asking what this attack 
meant: ‘ Now tell me, child, the story of thy misfortunes? Hast thou 
done anything wrong? I will protect thee'all the same.” 

His heart was overflowing with the recollection of his own escape, and 
he made as if he would embrace the child ; but the gesture with which she 
repelled him and moved a little further off on the grass-—whilst, in sign of 
friendship, she still left her hand upon his arm showed that he was mistaken 
as to her age. 

‘“* My name is Floriora (the Little Flower), she replied. My father’s 
name is Lagir. My mother is dead. I am the slave of the Lord Bibiano. 
He has sold me to the Pasha, and I have run away. Is this wrong?” 

It was not necessary in that country to relate any further incidents.— 
Michal understood the story at once; it is one of the singular parts of his 
character, and one of the incidents of his life which made him a hero 
among the people, that immediately, without any fatal delays, he deter- 
mined to abandon the property he had spent arduous years in amassing, 
in order to be enabled to save this young girl—who already owed her life 
to him--from misery and shame. He knew that if he returned with her 
to the camp, all his companions, however much their feelings might 
prompt otherwise, would insist that the fugitive slave should be returned 
to her owners ; otherwise they were in danger, not only of the loss of their 
permission to graze, but of confiscation of all their property. He did not 
wish to involve a tribe by whose kindness alone he had grown rich, in a 
dangerous dispute with the authorities of the country ; and the jdea of 
giving up the little Flower never occurred to him. 

There was no time to lose. The pursuers, who had lighted torches, 
were going up the river to aspot where was a ferry-boat, and they would 
soon be down to search for the girl, alive or dead. Besides, probably in 
obedience to orders cr threatsfrom the other side, a number of the herds- 
men were coming along the great hedge of bushes and trees that lined the 
river at that place, calling for Michal, and telling him to bring out the 
slave. They knew his powersof swimming, and guessed that in the gloom 
the shots from the enemy could not have taken effect. Michal rose, and 
taking Floriora by the hand, led-her cautiously along the water’s edge, 
round the end of the point. 

“* Now,” said he, “the plain behind is full of people, and we cannot 
cross it without being seen. Some of my friends would let us escape; 
others, more selfish, would delay us. Can you swim again down stream, 
with your hand on my shoulder ?”’ 

She answered that she could, submitting herself implicitly to the faith 
of the stranger who had saved her, and tacitly accepting his sacrifices, 
perhaps because she knew she,could reward them. They dipped noiseless- 
ly into the stream, and in a leisurely manner began to cress. The pas- 
sage was effected without difficulty, and on emerging, they found them- 
selves many hundred yards below the extreme limit of the camp, the 
position of which could only be distinguished by a mass of smoke, reflecting 
a dull red glow. Their difficulties were, however, not yet over; the 
estates of the Lord Bibiano stretched all along that part of the river, “far, 
far away,” said Floriora, and it would be impossible to traverse them 
during the night. She knew, however, a village of her own people, 
where she might perhaps hide in safety. But Michal, who probably knew 
that the Zigans were not always faithful one to the other, said that he pre- 
ferred hiding in the woods. ‘They accordingly proceeded for some dis- 
tance—all night long, indeed—and as the dawn began to whiten the east 
hid themselves in a thick mass of trees to pass the day. 

When the sun had risen, Floriora saw with some terror that they were 
not far from the country villa of her lord; but Michal told her this was 
the place where their pursuers would be least likely to look for them. 
And in truth they spent the day on the edge of a little glade in the forest, 
without seeing any living thing, save a few birds, a equirrel on the tree, 
and some bright green lizards. Michal, as soon as it was light, contem- 
plated Floriora with amazement. Her beauty seemed to increase as the 
morning broke more cheerily through the trees ; and when the sun sud- 
denly darted a sheaf of golden beams through a cleft in the branchy 
canopy upon this maiden companion of his, he could scarcely refrain from 
uttering @ cry of wonder. She was small indeed as a child, and delicately 
formed, but had evidently attained the age when young girls, as they go 
down to the springs, look furtively over their shoulders to know if they 
are followed from afar off. Michal computed the relative value of the 
treasure he had lost and the treasure he had gained, and found that he was 
a richer man than on the previous eve. Some will wonder that he should 
thus at once assume a right of property over the maiden whose life he had 
saved ; but he knew the power of gratitude by the experience of his own 
heart; and, besides, was there notsomething in the artless look of admira- 
tion which Floriora now and then cast up at his countenance, that told 
what form her thoughts were taking? One question he asked to satisfy 
himself, in a low voice, as he sat looking down attentively at a blade of 
grass that was shining in a speck of sunlight: “Has Floriora left any 
one behind in the village whom she regrets ?”” c 

“ My father,” she replied with emphasis, “is grieving over my loss, 
and will rejoice to hear of my safety.” 

This was enough ; and though all was doubt and uncertainty for the 
morrow, their happy hearts throbbed all day long in the embowered re- 
cesses of the forest. 

Floriora did not remain inactive all the time ; but moved here and 
there gathering nutritious berries and digging up cool fresh roots from 
the earth. Michal did not like the look of these at first ; but she bit pieces 
off them, and said laughing, in allusion to “ the cup of black coffee,” which 
sends so many great men out of the world :—“I will be your taster.” 
Thus the day wore on ; and, when night came, the fagitives continued their 
journey, taking a northerly direction. Michal had formed a plan for his 
future life. 

On the morning of the fourth day they reached a mountainous country, 
and soon entered a deep and gloomy glen with which Michal seemed well 
acquainted. Advancing a little in front of Floriora he came to a cave, 
where, standing on one side with the girl pressed close to him, he cried ; 
“Lenk! Lenk! Come out and surrender.” 

A bullet whistled past ; and a roar as if a cannon had been fired within, 
rolled forth. 
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“Ha! Lenk,” again cried Michal, looking shrewd. “If this had been 
the patrol, what would have been the use of firing before your eyes were 
open? 

“T have three more charges ready,” replied a gruff voiee from the in- 
terior ; “and though you have caught me napping, it would be a hard 
matter to take me. But I think I know that voice. It is Michal playing 
his foolish jokes ?” 

“ No other.” 

“ Stand out in the light and let me see you.” 

“I shall make a good mark,” said Michal, advancing fearlessly from his 
cover, whilst Floriora, trembling with terror, endeavoured to restrain him. 

Presently the voice from within expressed satisfaction, but wanted to 
know who the woman was. 

“ My wife!” said Michal, boldly ; and Floriora, though trembling with 
surprise and pleasure, remained silent. 

Presently they entered the cavern, and the newly-betrothed maiden saw 
indeed that the robber Lenk’s boast that he could not easily be taken was 
well founded. When they bad advanced a few paces and her eyes had 
become accustomed to the half-light she saw a dark chasm about three 
paces wide, stretching across the entrance, and heard a murmur of water 
far below. Never was there a better moat toa castle. The Opposite side 
of the chasm was several feet above the place where the new-comer stood : 
and they discerned a form engaged in thrusting down a kind of bridge, 
made of a couple of beams lashed together. Over this they passed ; bay- 
ing turned round a huge mass of rock, they found themselves in a cave of 
considerable size, fitted with a table, a bed, rude cupboards, and other 
comforts, and lighted by an oil lamp swinging from the roof. In every 
respect this dwelling-place was superior to the hut to which Floriora had 
been accustomed. 

“It is almost as fine as my lord Bibiano’s palace,” said she. 

Lenk, whose life Michal had saved, some years past, was a jovial host 
enough. He too had been driven to that wild mode of life, by an act of 
tyranny ; and, though he did subsist by levying tribute on the surround- 
ing country, was in every other respect a good sort of character. The 
peasantry whom he always spared—partly, perhaps, because they had 
nothing worth taking, partly, no doubt, from prudential motives—had 
never a bad werd to say against him ; and instead of assisting the police, 
always gave him due warning of any movement against his liberty. This 
is the reason of the long impunity which the brigands of Wallachia enjoy. 
It is not uncommon for them to live to a green old age, and when they do 
close their career young, itis generally in some skirmish. They are rare- 
ly taken and tried. 

Lenk soon made his guests quite at home ; and showed them, as an es- 
pecia] mark of his confidence, a crevice in the rock, which had former) 
been epen, but had gradually been filled with earth, and through which 
he was making a back-entrance to his retreat. ‘I know where it comes 
out,” said he. “It is right on the top of the rock, at a place inaccessible 
except to birds. Then I will place a rope ladder, by which I can swing 
down when I please to the glen on the other side, which I could not reach 
except by an hour’s walk any other way. Soif I am ever hard pressed, 
I flit ; and ’twill bea hard matter tocatch me. The earth all goes down the 
hole you have crossed, and there is no trace of it.”’ 

Michal, on the first opportunity, employed Lenk to go and bring a 
priest from a village down in the plain, and his marriage with Floriora 
was duly celebrated at the entrance of the glen. He now began to join 
Lenk in his excursions ; and they lived as comfortably as freebooters may. 
It would be a mistake to suppose that Floriora pined in this state of exis- 
tence. She thought her husband’s calling justifiable and indeed noble ; 
and proudly compared her own independent condition with that to which 
she was to have been condemned. When Michal remained many days 
absent, she felt keen misery and regretted that a more quiet lot had not 
been vouchsafed to her. But, when she saw him, from the entrance of the 
cave, coming back with a lamb on his shoulder, and Lenk following, 
driving a bullock laden with spoil, her eyes glistened and she leaped 
with as much joy and exultation to the neck of her lord, as if he had been 
a chieftain of many men, returning covered with laurels from the wars. 

In due time a son was born to her, and her cup of happiness was full 
It had been decreed that bitters should be again mixed with it. One 
morning Lenk was about to go forth when he descried bright objects flash- 
ing far down the glen; and his keen eye discovered that they were the 
weapons of soldiers. He at once suspected that his retreat bad been dis- 
covered, and withdrawing the bridge announced the Yact to Michgl, who 
was standing in smiling happiness waiting until his little wife should suc- 
ceed in unfastening the grasp by which bis boy had got hold of his black 
beard. The two banditti made ready their arms, and waited for the near’ 
approach of the soldiery. There were about a dozen, but they halted at 
a respectful distance, and a man moved towards the entrance of the cave 
and exhorted the inmates to surrender. A scornful laugh was the answer 
but the defenders of the cave did not fire on the herald because they saw 
that he was a peasant. Soonafter, the soldiers began to pour volley after 
volley into the cave ; they were answered with effect. There was very 
little danger from Lenk and Michal but some of the balls rebounded into 
the chamber where Floriora sat. She was therefore obliged to take refuge 
in the crevice ; and which had, by this time, been completely opened. 

When the combat had continued some hours, the besiegers, who knew 
that their firing had produced no eflect, as the guns still answered from 
within, drew off, and seemed to consult. The new plan they hit upon 
has often been adopted in that kind of warfare. Some of them climbed 
the face of the hill, armed with sharp axes, and began cutting away the 
brushwood and throwing down the vast mass of dried wood which had 
been accumulating there, for years. They had resolved to smoke out 
their enemies. Lenk now applauded himself on the idea of a back en- 
trance ; and when the bonfire was lighted the whole party made prepara- 
tions for an escape. Beiag perfectly confident that there was no danger, 
they went up the steep passage laughing, reached the summit of the rock, 
joked about the foolish police who were roasting themselves that scorch- 
ing day at the entrance of the cave, coughed a little in the smoke which 
filled the air, displaced the ladder, and prepared to descend into the valley. 
Lenk went down first, and sat patiently at the bottom, steadying the lad- 
der ; Floriora followed ; then came Michal with his boy strapped firmly on 
his back. He was only half way down when a shot was fired; Lenk 
fell dead ; Floriora was seized by aman whorushed forward ; and a volley 
was aimed at her unhappy husband. The missiles clattered in the rock 
around ; but he was only slightly wounded, and the child escaped unburt’; 
he looked down, and saw a whole groupof enemies waiting. His first im- 
pulse was to cast himself among them ; for he thought that Floriora too 
had been murdered, as well as Lenk. But the love of life was strong ; 
and he had revenge within him. He saw a ledge of rock at no great dis- 
tance, and by a desperate leap, in spite of his burden, gained it. The 
men below stood awestruck. Another desperateleap. A shot or two was 
fired without effect. Another gigantic spring, and he reached a place 
from which he could scramble back towards the summit of the bill. In 
brief, he escaped, and an hour afterwards, found himself safe in a distant 
retreat, where he sat down and wept all the remainder of the day, even 
until the going down of the sun, for the loss of his Floriora. 

It wes after this incident that Michael became known in Wallachia as 
the Mokan. Under that name he committed many ruthless deeds, princi- 
pally against the Boyards; because he soon learned that the attacking 
party which had deprived him of his happiness had been directed by the 
steward of the Lord Bibiano, who, by some means not explained, had dis- 
covered that the fugitive slave was living, and had learned the secret of 
the double entrance. The Mokan tried to ascertain what took place after 
he effected his escape. He found the body of Lenk, from which the sol- 
diers had cut the head asa trophy ; but there was no trace of Floriora. 
Perhaps the certainty of her doom would have left him less miserable. 
He tortured his mind with reflections on what might have happened to 
her. Jealous passion sometimes nearly drove him mad. He inquired of 
the peasantry. Some said that she had been killed ; others that she had 
been taken away to a prison; others that she had escaped. The last 
supposition, the Mokan treated with contempt, because he believed that 
if Floriora were at liberty she would soon find her way to his side. Thus 
time passed, and by degrees Michal hardened and hardened, and the 
terror of his name filled the whole country. 

Nearly ten years afterwards, when his son had grown toa tall lithe 
boy, who looked much older than he was, Michal, at his request, took him 
to a fair, annually held at a village on the Trausylvanian frontier, at the 
foot of the Krapacks. A convent of women stands at no great distance 
from the village, and the Mokan, disguised as a Bulgarian merchant, 
asked permission to sleep in the Hall of Strangers. This was readily 
granted, and the father and son lay down upon a mat, and reposed after 
the fatigues of the day. The inhabitants of the convent had all come 
out, curious to look at him ; many had chatted with him whiie he ate his 
supper. In the dead of night a woman,a nun by her dress, bearing 


lamp, cautiously entered the room, and approaching the sleepers, stood 
over them and gazed in wonder at their faces—in wonder and love ; for, 
a moment afterwards, his wife was on her knees embracing the rough face 
of the bandit, who awoke. He gazed on the pale suffering face before 
him; and,as he gazed, a vision of youth and beauty took its place. 
“ Floriora, O my Floriora! Thou art not sochanged aslam!” Then 
they fell into each other’s arms, and wept bitterly. 
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ontrived to escape from her captors; but, believing that 

ae child were killed, repaired to that convent pon aes for 
hospitality. She had not taken the veil—the pious Wallacbian : > 
ra particularly insist on this point—because only unmarried - re 
women were received ; but, she had remained for ten years as & Kine ~ 
lay sister, doing menial services for the others. They bad even aoyoees 

Naim over ber something like that which a lord has over his serf. a7 
shall not be allowed to go with my lord,” said she, faintly smiling, “if 

ing finds me here. : 

io siobal ~ day and, shaking the boy who atill slept, bade him follow. 
They went forth into the night together. For the second time, the Mokan 
abandoned the wealth he had amassed, and thought only of preserving 
the little Flower. Many were the dangers and sufferings they encoun- 
tered in the passage of the Carpathian mountains ; for Michal had 
resolved to try his fortune in another land. The pilgrims travelled on 
foot, bat Floriora never complained of fatigue. On the contrary, she 
every day seemed to grow younger and younger ; and when they at 
length crossed the frontier, she romped with her son, who was as tall as 
herself, in a field by the margin of a stream, while Michal sat on a fallen 
tree, and looked gravely on through tears of joy. : 

Thus they went on and on in good old story-book style, until they 
came to the Banat of Temeswar, in the capital of which the late bandit * 
son contrived to open a shop, and to settle down as a peaceable citizen. 
The lovers of the marvellous took the Mokan up at a much later period 
of life, and made him a guerilla bero in one of the wars between the 
Turks and the Russians, during which he espoused neither side, but in- 
flicted injary on both. There is no reason, however, for supposing that 
he éver left Temeswar again. He had enough todo to make the little 
Flower happy after her long period of misfortune. We do not under- 
stand him, if he did not think her as beautiful ever afterwards, as when 
the dawn first revealed her countenance to him in the forest hiding-place. 
Michal the younger soon grew up, and had brothers and sisters, some of 
whose children may be in Temeswar to this day. 


REMINISCENCES OF A HUNTSMAN. 


Tus Boy’s Revence.--He (a perverse farmer) rented the park and 
every inch of land around the covers. Not content with shooting 
fairly, ou finding that he, himself, could hit nothing in motion, 
{ have seen him stop his plough when the pheasants, in line, had 
been following the furrow to pick up insects, or anything he turned 
up, and, resting his gan on the stilts, fire among them, killing and 
wounding, at one shot, a considerable number. Such conduct as this 
was not likely to be tolerated by us, and I set my wits to work to 
be even with him. A considerable flock of sheep of his eo fe the park, 
while he was in church one Sunday, my brother Moreton and myself cap- 
tured the bellman of the flo¢k, and with about six feet of whip-cord fastened 
a dead rook to his tail, and then let him go. Away he went after the 
flock, who, while we were thus tailing their leader, had collected, and 
were standing some way off gazing atus. Assoon as they saw him coming 
at best pace, with what seemed to be a little black dog after him, away 
they went, and round and round the park the chase continued, the bell- 
man, haunted by the rook, gregariously pursuing, with his friends all fly- 
ing his presence because of the thing he brought behindhim. Ditch after 
ditch, at length, were full of sheep that in their terror had become cast 
on their backs, and the bellman, a stout black-faced Southdown, was re- 
duced toa trot. All at once he seemed resolved to face his pursuer ; and 
having no wind for further flight, and not mach of a flock left torun after, 
old woolley-sides turned to bay, and making a dead halt, and facing 
about, he brought the rook within about three feet of his nose. There he 
stood, stamping at his foe, and panting; the heaving of his sides making 
the rook appear to pant too, The bellman having caught his wind, and 
seeing that his pursuer was small, resolved to charge ; and, for that pur- 
pose, after the manner of his kind, he backed from the rook to gain a lit- 
tle space, upon which, of course, hisenemy made a steady and correspond- 
ing advance. This was more than any sheep’s heart could stand; and 
away the bellman went again, till distress oace more brought him up.-- 
Several times was this ludicrous scene repeated ; and by our laughter, my 
brother and myself were almost as tender as the farmer’s hunted mutton. 
Church service being nearly concluded, we severed the wool from the 
feathers, and tried to atone for our fun by attending the afternoon lesson. 





A sorr or Bouin in a Curva Saor.--Another instance worth remark- 


ing occurred at Lady Mary Hassey’s, who lived near H 
stag, quite fresh, and of whom the hounds had suddenly obt 


came tearing along under the garden wall, among the shrubs, till he found 
himself in contact with one side of a bay window : through this he went, 


with two or three hounds each side of him ; and instead of 


the other side of the window, he turned, and ran to the further end of the 
lrawing-room, in which I believe Lady Mary Hussey and other ladies 


were seated. It was enough to have scared a man, and this 


and furious apparition of course had a startling effect on the ladies. 


ing the mischief to the window, I was off my horse immedi 


hand, to make a thousand apologies ; but my first act was to get the stag 


out, and prevent further damage. On entering the drawin 


[ found the line lay through a conservatory ; but when [I gained the lo- 


cality of the stag, the following scene presented itself: The 


bloody, from a few (not serious) scratches by the glass, had his muddy 
haunches against, and plastering, the wainscot, while occasionally he 
rabbed his antlers, to keep them in a condition for war, on a mahogany 
table, making considerable ditches in it, while at the same time whenever 
two or three hounds, who were baying him from beneath the sofas and 
chairs, approached too near, he made furious dashes at them, upsetting 


everything in his way. On one side of the room, and starin 


of it, was a servant, or one of my field, I forget which, behind some ances- 
tral portrait, with the face of the picture to the stag, which he had taken 
down to serve as a shield, while the window-frame had been driven in 
with such force, that as it stood, there was no getting the deer out that 
way. In the midst of it all, and expecting more hounds in at the window, 
unless my brother and Henry Wombwell were quick in getting them away, 
I was almost at my wit’s end ; however, calling on the spectator who was 


parading the picture, for heaven’s sake, at least, to turn it t 


or the first thing the ancestral countenance would have, would be the 
horns of the stag through it, in motion as the bearer kept it, 1 caught the 
hounds and led them out. The stag being quiet, and having sent all 
sorts of apologies up to Lady Mary, I reported that the state of the win- 
dow would not admit of the stag’s egress, unless I was permitted to en- 


large the aperture, while, at the same time, fresh and power 
was, it would be dangerous to attempt to lead him through 


tory. The reply to my apologies and to this report, was the best-natured 


and kind that could be. She said, “ she did not in the leas 


accident, that I could not help it, and, if necessary, I was to enlarge the 
fracture in the window as much as I pleased,” the only stipulation being 
that, “ when the stag regained his liberty, the hounds were to be laid on 
the lawn, that she might see them running.” Having returned to the 
scene of action and disengaged my sporting friend from the ancestral pic- 
ture, and placed it in safety, we knocked away the stanchions of the win- 
dow sufficiently to let the deer through, and having borrowed a door from 
the offices by way of more fitting shield, I got the stag out, and laid the 


hounds on at the window. 


The chase, particularly when a deer, by being honsed, had learned there 
was safety in it, frequently ended in mansions, cottages, or barns, and I 
cannot help saying that in almost every instance I met with the greatest 
good nature. On one of these occasions, we ran up to the entrance of a 
gentleman’s kitchen, in the rear of his premises, and the hounds 


the closed door. 


ed me that the stag was in the house, and that they would 
{ would keep the do 


he last saw him he was going up the drawing-room stairs. 

the master and mistress, the man replied, “his master had 
the stag, and that his mistress was but poorly.” The but 
me to the drawing-room, but neither master nor stag were 


that moment a door at the other end opened, and the owne 
came in, under visible, 


of apologies, as usual, and for 
but on my asking where the st 
fury he replied: “ Your stag, Sir, 
every office, has been here, Sir, 
proceeded up stairs to the nurs 
——’s boudoir.” All I could 
what I was to do.” 


a moment the gentleman wa 


Say was, that I was very sorr 
He left mein the. abe, 


and then called me to follow him, end eeeeepenete : ter: 


of a back stairs, The deer got down 
safely secured. — Grantley Berkeley. 


again into the offices, 


Heads of domestics through the pantry window inform- 


i gs out, as the children were afraid of ‘them.” 
door being opened and closed carefully behind me, I went in, ushered by 
a butler, and peeped at by many maids; and, on asking whe 
was, the butler replied that he had been in all the lower offices, and when 


though suppressed excitement. I began all sorts 


ag was, all restraint gave way, and in a 
not content with walking through 
here in my drawing room, Sir, whence he 
ery,and damn me, Sir, he’s now in Mrs, 


the stag was in a passage at the top 


illingdon. A 
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See- 
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CANADIAN LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL BILL. 
House of Lords, Thursday, June 15. 


The Duke of NEWCASTLE, in moving the second reading of this bill» 
said that it would not be necessary for him to trespass upon their lord” 
ships’ attention for more than a few moments while he explained the ob 
jects of the measure and the circumstances under which it had been his 
duty, on the part of the Government, to introduce it to the House. Many 
of their lordships, who remembered the time when the affairs of Canada 
had occupied very much more of the time and attention of the Legislature 
than he was happy to say of late years they had done, would remember 


quently among the most important of the subjects which had then been 
discussed. For a long time past it had been felt, by many who were con- 
nected with that colony, that the constitution of the Legislative Council, 
by means of nomination by the Crown, had not fulfilled those objects for 
which a second House of Legislature existed in this and other constita- 
tional countries as well asin many of the colonies. The object of the se- 
cond Legislative Council was that it should operate in some degree as a 
check upon the popular body, and should prevent that hasty legislation 
which under circumstances of excitement was likely to be produced where 
one legislative body alone existed—and that one popularly elected. But 
those who had considered that a nominated Upper Chamber would fulfil 
more nearly the duties which attached to the House of Lords in this coun- 
try, and had believed that there was a strong analogy between such a 
nominated body and the House of Lords, must, he thought, have long 
since been disabused of such an impression by the operation of those bo- 
dies, and by the force of circumstances as they already existed. Hewovld 
not now enter into a discussion upon that question. It bad frequently 
been discussed in that house before; and only a few years ago he had 
himself been a party, when sitting on the opposite side of that house, to 
arguing in favour of an elective as distinguished from a nominated Upper 
Chamber, in the case of the New Zealand constitution, which was at that 
time under the consideration of the House. Without discussing, then, 
the question as to how little a nominated body in the colonies could for 
various reasons resemble the House of Lords, it was only necessary that 
he should direct attention to the position in which the Legislative Coun- 
cil was at the present moment. It appeared that nobody acquainted with 
the colony could deny that, at the present time, although many of the 
gentlemen of that Legislative Council were among the most highly re- 
spected in the colony, yet that the main body, of which they formed the 
component parts, did not exercise that due influence in the colony and the 
Legislature which it ought to possess ; and that from circumstances, over 
which certainly they had no control or influence, it had fallen into con- 
siderable disfavour with the colonists. To such an extent, indeed, had 
this been carried, that he believed it was an undeniable fact that those 
who were the most distinguished, and might be considered by the Go- 
vernor of Canada as best fitted to be placed in the Council, frequently ex- 
pressed the greatest repugnance and uuwillingness, and sometimes even 
their absolute refusal, to enter it. He thought that the statement of that 
single fact might almost be considered as conclusive against any deter- 
mination upon the part of the Legislature of this country to insist upon 
the maintenan’e of the system which at present existed (hear), and, if it 
should be considered right for the Legislature to take upon themselves 
to change the existing form of the constitution of the Upper House of Ca- 
nada, they would not be acting without a precedent, or doing in favour 
of Canada, and in behalf of the popular body of that country, that which 
they had never done in other colonies under the Crown. In the constitu- 
tion given last year to the Cape of Good Hope, the Upper Chamber of 
that colony was made elective, but it would be unnecessary for him to 
enter into any detail as to the mode of the election of that body. In an 
act passed a few years ago for introducing a new form of constitution into 
the Australian colonies, power bad been given to those colonies to reform 
their own constitutions, and ordinances had arrived in this country with- 
in the last few days from which it appeared that they had framed different 
forms of constitution, and that some of them had chosen an elective Up- 
per Chamber. But at the close of last session, or shortly afterwards, he 
had received a memorial from the Legislative Assembly of Canada, by no 
means the first memorial which had been addressed to the Colonial-office 
on the subject, urging that measures should be taken to effect the long- 
desired alteration of ringing the Legislative Council of Canada into 
greater conformity with public feeling as regarded its constitution. 

He had subsequently, at the close of the last or the beginning of the 
present year, received various proposals from Canada, suggesting the 
form of a bill by which the Legislative Counci! could be changed from a 
nominative to an elective ody, and embracing all the details which those 
who had looked into the subject considered necessary to effect such a 
change. Upon receiving this draught of a bill, which he bad been urged 
to introduce into Parliament, for effecting that change by Imperial legis- 
lation. agreeing in the object which it desired to carry out, he felt that it 
was necessary to consider how that object could best be carried out. 
Three modes of doing so presented themselves to his mind, the first of 
which was the adoption of the draught measure which had been sent over 
from Canada, by which means the House of Lords and the House of Com- 
mons of England would have settled the question for Canada. Secondly, 
he might have invited the Parliament of Canada to send over a bill to be 
prepared and passed by themselves, which would have required confirma- 
tion by an act of the Parliament of this country. The third mode was to 
repeal those provisions in the Union Act of Canada which prevented at 
the present moment the alteration being effected by the Legislature of 
Canada itself. He ought to have mentioned that by certain clauses in the 
Union Act the Legislative Counsel was constituted in a nominative form, 
and the Parliament of Canada had no power to effect alterations in that 
form, and other restrictions were placed upon the power of the Local Le- 
gislature in this and other matters, with regard to one of which, however, 
--he meant the Canada clergy reserves,—-they had last year been re- 
moved. With regard to the first of these modes—that of adopting the 
draught bill which had been sent over from Canada—-he feit that it had 
this advantage, that it would settle at once questions which had for some 
time been the subject of disputes in Canada, and would obviate the pos- 
sibility--he hoped it would not be the probability—of a difference of 
views between the existing Houses of Legislature in Canada, which might 
perhaps last for some years. But he felt that it had also this great dis- 
advantage—that it was at variance with those principles of colonial go- 
vernment which he had long advocated, and which he had endeavoured 
to carry out while he had held the seals of the Colonial-office ; he felt 
that legislation in such a form would be at variance with what be believed 
to be the only sound principles of colonial legislation, and with the prin- 
ciples of the act which he had induced their lordships to pass relating to 
the clergy reserves, believing as he did those and all similar matters 
should be placed under the control of local legislation. He had therefore 
discarded that mode of effecting his object, and, as regarded the second 
mode he had mentioned--namely, that of enabling the Legislature of Ca- 
nada to pass a bill which would subsequently have required an Imperial 
act of Parliament to confirm it—be felt that it violated, although in a less 
degree, the principles which would be violated by the first mode to which 
he had referred, while it would not have the good effect of settling the 
question once for all, and preventing dissension between the two Houses 
of Legislature. The third mode, the one which he had adopted, was this, 
--he proposed to repeal those clauses in the Union Act which prevented 
legislation by the Parliament of Canada on this subject, leaving to them 
to adopt such measures as they might see fit, subject, of course, to confir- 
mation by the Crown, or to leave the matter as it now stood—-in short, to 
let the question be decided entirely by local legislation. This was the 
sole object of the present bill, to which he now asked their lordships to 
give asecond reading, with the exception of the last clause but one, 
which carried out an object that had been brought under the considera- 
tion of the House, when the Canada Clergy Reserves Bill was under dis- 
cussion, by his noble friend the Chairman of Committees. His noble 
friend had on that occasion suggested that it was extremely unfair that, 
while we removed, as far as regarded the subject of the clergy reserves, 
the necessity of ordinances framed by the Legislature of Canada being 
laid upon the table of the House 40 days before they were confirmed by 
the Crown, we continued that restriction as regarded ordinances upon 
other subjects. He had then stated that he entirely concurred in his no- 
ble friend’s view, and that in all probability it would be his duty before 
long to introduce a measure to remove that restriction, which he appre- 
hended was really without any meaning, while it was attended with con- 
siderable inconvenience. So inconvenient was it that, as it wasextremely 
questionable what bills that came to the Colonial-office required to be 
laid on the table for 40 days before being confirmed, he believed that it 
had more than once occurred, since the restriction had been imposed, 
that bills had inadvertently received confirmation without being so laid 
before the House, the result of which was, that if any litigious person 
chose to raise the question of the validity of those acts, many of which 
related to private rights and the titles of individuals to land, great incon- 








venience and loss might be entailed. Seeing that we had removed this 
restriction in the case of the Canada Clergy Reserves, believing that it 





that the question of the constitution of the Legislative Council was fre- | 


| was no longer of any use as regarded questions such as that which was 


how under discussion, or as regarded questions of any other descri 
be proposed by the 6th clause to obviate the necessity of bills being 
upon the table of this house for any period before they were confirmed by 
the Crown ; he proposed to assimilate the ordinances sent from Canada ia 
this respect to the ordinances that were received from the various other 

j colonies. Not wishing to trespass on their lordship’s time by discassing 

| the general questions involved in this bill, farther than he had already 

_ briefly touched upon them, he would do no more than ask their | 

| to give it a second reading, believing that it was in accordanoe with 

_ soundest principles of colonial legislation, that it could not possibly lead 
to any mischievous results, and that it removed one of those practical 
grievances of which the colonists had such just grounds to complain. 

The Earl of DESART hoped that the noble duke would have no objee- 
tion to postpone the second reading of the bill until his noble friend the 
| Earl of Derby could be present to state his opinions with respect to it 
| It was also important that their lordships, before proceeding with it, 
| should be allowed to examine the draught of the bill which bad been sent 
| over by the Canadian Legislature, in order to see what were their inten- 
| tions upon the subject. In 1850 a similar proposition had been made 
the Legislative Assembly of New Brunswick to Earl Grey, who repl 
| that, while he saw no prima facie objection to making the Legislative 
| Council elective, he would not pledge himself to assent to any bill for that 
| purpose until he saw what were its provisions, as he would not consent te 
| the Council being made the mere mouthpiece of the Assembly. He 
ee doubted the expediency of having an elective Legislative Coun- 
| of at all. 

Lord WHARNCLIFFE said that the bill was one of considerable im- 
portance, and he should like to be informed whether it was the bill of the 
noble duke, or whether it had been recommended by the Governor- 
General, or was the result of a correspondence between the Colonial-office 
and the local authorities. If any such correspondence had taken place, 
he heped it would be laid before the House. He thought it was better to 
allow the inhabitants of a colony to deal as they pleased with grievances 
of which they complained, as most of them related to matters upon which 
it was impossible that the Parliament of this country should be as compe- 
tent to form an opinion as the local Legislatures ; but he was afraid that 
this measure would lead to results which the House would not willingly 
contemplate, and he was of opinion that extensive legislative changes 
ought not to be made in the government of a colony without the sanction 
of the Crown and of the Imperial Parliament. 

The Earl of ELLENBOROUGH did not rise to oppose the second read- 
ing of this bill, but to express his opinion on a subject of greater import- 
ance. We made such progress last year in the work of concession to 
Canada that the question now was, not whether we should stop in our 
career, still less whether we should attempt,to go back, but whether we 
should not, in the most friendly spirit towards Canada and the other 
North American colonies, consult with their Legislatures on the expedi- 
ency of taking measures for the complete release of those colonies from 
all dependence on the Crown and Parliament of Great Britain. He re- 
collected having a conversation with Mr. Huskisson in 1828, during the 
time that statesman held the seals of the Colonial-office, in which he inti- 
mated most distinctly that the time had already arrived for the separation 
of Canada from this country, and Mr. Huskisson had even so oye | 
considered the matter that he mentioned the form of government 
he thought it would be for our interest to have established in Canada 
when our connexion with the colony should cease. It must be borne im 
mind that, during the last few years, a complete change had taken place 
in our relations with the North American colonies. In 1846 we repealed 
the corn laws, without reserving the privileges which Canada enjoyed 
under them. At a subsequent period we repealed the navigation laws, 
which gave us great advantages in matters of trade and navigation. In 
addition to those measures, we had altered, to a great extent—if we had 
not entirely abolished—the discriminating duties on the staple produce of 
the North American colonies. Thus we had deprived ourselves and the 
North American colonies of the advantages which each formerly derived 
from the connexion subsisting between them. For several years, too, in 
dealing with the Legislative Assemblies of the colonies, we bad acted on 
a principle diametrically opposed to that which formerly isfluenced us ; 
we had established in the colonies what was called responsible govern- 
ment, or- -to speak more intelligibly—we had given them, practically, 
independent governments. And, really, he could hardly imagine a situa- 
tion more humiliating than that of the representative of Her Majesty in 
Canada. It was almost wonderful a British gentleman would consent to 
hold such a situation of nullity, unless indeed, from a consciousness of 
his own abilities and resources, he should think himself able to be, as 
Lord Metcalfe was, the Minister of the colony. 

What was the ‘use--what the practical advantage of continuing our 
connexion with the colonies? The connexion might be of some small use 
in time of peace ; but, on the other hand, consider the danger arising from 
it in matters relating to war. There could be no doubt that the chances 
of collisiom between this country and the United States were greatly in- 
creased by our connexion with the North American colonies. It was 
equally certain that in the event of war occurring between this country 
and the United States on grounds totally unconnected with the colonies, 
they must, from their connexion with us, be drawn into the war, and their 
whole frontier would be exposed to the greatest calamities. Under these 
circumstances, it was a matter worthy of serious consideration whether we 
should not endeavour, in the most friendly manner, to divest ourselves of 
a connexion which must prove equally onerous to both parties. Now, in 
case of war, could we hope to defend the colonies successful? He would 
advise, not the noble duke opposite, who to his great satisfaction had been 
released from the duties of the Colonial-office, but the right bon. baronet 
who had succeeded him, to read a despatch received from Lord Metcalfe in 
1846. We were then, it was supposed, on the eve of a war with the United 
States--a war connected with matters in which Canada had no concern— 
a war for an object the value of which was not, to either party, equal to 
the experse of one week's hostilities. Let the Colonial Secretary read 
Lord Metcalfe’s despatch, and see the amount of military aid which would 
be required to enable us successfully to detend Canada. At the time he 
(Lord Ellenborough) thought Lord Metcalfe’s estimate was extravagant, 
and he did not attach any great weight to that noble lord’s unsupported 
opinion ; but, having consulted persons who from their position were most 
competent to decide upon the question, he found they confirmed Lord 
Metcalfe’s estimate as to the amount of force necessary to defend Canada 
successfully, and it was utterly beyond the means of this county to provide 
it. It might be said that we did successfully defend Canada in 1814, and 
that we had made great progress in wealth since. That he admitted, and 
he wished he could add that we had made equal progress in military 
strength. If, however, we had advanced in the career of prosperity, con- 
sider the enormous progress which the United States bad made in their 
innumerable railroads, their well-appointed and well-disciplined army— 
an advantage which they did not formerly possess, for they conducted the 
war of 1814 with a mere rabble. Considering the increased strength and 
appliances at the command of the United States, it would hardly be possi- 
ble to defend Canada with any hope of success. The very idea of a war 
with the United States was horrible. The event would be one of the 
greatest evils; one of the direst of human afflictions. Connected as we 
were in all the details of commerce, it would be more like tearingasunder 
the limbs of one human body than the collision of two separate bodies.— 
Why, needlessly, increase the chances of war? Our brethren on the other 
side of the Atlantic were very ambitious, and very sensitive on the point 
of honour. So were we; and we were also extremely sensitive on the 
point of justice. Not only would we not endure injustice to ourselves, but 
we could not tolerate the perpetration of injustice to another. These con- 
siderations should lead us toregard a rupture with the United States as an 
event which might happen at some period. Under these circumstances, 
he hoped that, at an early period, the Government would communicate 
with the leading persons in the Legislative Assemblies of the North Ame- 
rican colonies, with the view of ascertaining their opinion on the subject 
of a separation. We should consult with them in the most friendly spirit, 
as if they were members of one and the same family in which we felt a 
deep concern, 

The Duke of NEWCASTLE felt bound to express, not only regret, but 
astonishment—looking to the noble earl’s position as a legislator and a 
statesman—that he should have propounded doctrines which, from his 
own knowledge, he could assert would be as unpalateable to the colonies 
as they were to their lordships. (Hear, hear.) The noble earl suggested 
that the right hon. baronet the Secretary for the Colonies should concert 
measures for the separation of the colonies from this country. Now, he 
could assure the ngble earl that he would not belong to any Government 
which would be a party to making such proposals to the people of Cana- 
da. (Hear.) For his part, he would look upon such a proposal as an 
offence against the dignity and, he might almost say, the Sovereignty of 
the country, and hostile to the most important interests of the colonies. 
What reasons had the noble ear! assigned for the course which he recom- 
mended? He referred to recent acts of the Legislature of this country, 
and when he did so a noble earl opposite cheered. However, our recent 
commercial legislation bad only caused the colonists to prize the connex- 
ion with the mother country more dearly. Under the new system of 
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i r North American colonies had red to 
oe tee See Australian colonies. The satis car! had 
even a greater extent t ; p 
referred to a conversation held with Mr. Huskisson in 1828, in which that 
statesman said that the time bad come for effecting a separation between 
this country and the North American colonies. Now, he was disposed to 

d with respect, aud almost with reverence, anything propounded by 

Mr. Huskisson ; but let their lordships recollect what were the circum- 
stances of 1828. It was not surprising that in 1828 Mr. Haskisson, with 
jent mind, looked forward to the probability of the severance of the 
eonpexion between Great Britain and Canada. A state of things was 
then prevailing in that colony which, nine years later, led to an unofortu- 
nate rebellion that cost so much blood and treasure. A material change 
in the conditioa of Canada had taken place since then, through its connex- 
ion with this country, and if Mr. Huskisson were alive now, instead of 
thinking of separation, he would concur with him (the Duke of Newcastle) 
in the legislation he was now proposing for the colony. The noble earl 
had said that the Government of Canada was. practically a responsible 
Government, and that he thought, in consequence of that responsibility, 
the colony should be separated from this country. He added that he con- 
sidered the representative of the Sovereign in Canada was placed ina 
hamiliating position, and that be was, in reality, a nullity. What did his 
noble friend mean? Would he compare the Sovereign of this great coun- 
try with the Emperor of Russia, and say that because the British Sover- 
eign did not exercise arbitrary power over the colony her sway was anul- 
lity. Undoubtedly he might, if he compared the power that was formerly 
exercised by the Government in the colony with the power of the colonial 
Government as it was now carried on under the blessings of the represen- 
tative principle, describe the Government of Canada asa nullity ; but 
unless his noble friend was prepared to say that a constitutional sovereign 
ef a free country could not exercise authority over a colony, because that 
sovereign was not possessed of arbitrary power, he (the Duke of Newcas- 
tle) must maintain that the representative of the British Sovereign 
in Canada was not merely not a nullity, but that he occupied, as 
regarded his position in the hearts of the people, a far more honourable, a 
far more distinguished, a far more valuable, and a far more desirable po- 
sition than any governor of that eolony ever did before. (Cheers.) He 
knew that these were the sentiments of Lord Elgin, who occupied that 
position now, and who had contributed, by his admirable government, 
very materiaily indeed to the state of feeling which now existed in that 
eountry. His noble friend had said that Canada was of no value to this 
eountry in time of peace, and had asked what safe defence could we pro- 
for it in time of war; and he had referred to what Lord Metcalfe 

Bad said some years ago as to the necessity of maintaining a large army 
to retain Canada in our possession. So he understood bis noble friend. 
Now, as far as he (the Due of Newcastle) was concerned, whatever might 
have been deemed expedient in the time of the government of Lord Met- 
ealfe, he would with the greatest fearlessness declare that no such neces- 
sity existed at the present day, and that he had the most entire confidence 
in the loyalty of the people of Canada. (Hear, hear.) No doubt Lord 
Metcalfe did express the opinion which his noble friend had ascribed to 
him, but he did so under very different circumstances from those which 
now existed. But when his noble friend asked what safe defence could 
we have for Canada in time of war, he would tell his noble friend that the 
safe defence of Canada was to be found in the loyalty and good feeling of 
the people themselves. (Hear, hear.) If this country were to be invaded 
at a moment when our army was fighting on another soil, he should have 
no fear of the result, because the loyalty of the people would defend our 
shores, so in the same way would the people of Canada act if that colony 
should be invaded. But, after all, he must deprecate such discussions as 
this. (Loud cheers.) His noble friend had eaid in the course of his ob- 
servations that the colonists were very sensitive. They were sensitive, 
and it was because they were sensitive that he regretted that aman of his 
eminence should have broached such a subject. He assured his noble 
friend that the people of Canada would look with the greatest possible re- 
gret at the fact that there was even one noble lord who could get up in 
their Lordships’ house and advocate not only the possibility, but even 
the propriety of a separation of that colony from this country. (Hear, 
hear.) No doubt, the proper course to pursue was, that they should legis- 
late no more for the colonies than they could possibly help. Indeed, all 
their recent legislation had been reduced to this--that of undoing the 
false policy of former years. It was for that purpose that he had intro- 
@uced the present bill; and. if they continued in the same course they 
were now persevering in, he believed that, not only as regarded the wishes 
of the people—he would not say of this dependency, but of this integral 
portion of the British empire——but also as regarded the wishes of the peo- 

e of this country, it would be a very distant day when the House would 

called upon to adopt the measure advocated by his noble friend. He 
knew that the words of the noble lord would be read with the greatest re- 
gret in Canada. He spoke this with the greatest confidence, because, 
although he had been connected with the Colonia! Depastment but for a 
short period, yet the knowledge he had of the people of that colony con- 
vinced him that, to whatever party they belonged, the last thing they de- 
sired was that which his noble friend bad so strengly advocated. 

The Earl of MALMESBURY regretted that the present subject should 
have been brought forward on a day which members of their lordship’s 
House were in the habit of dedicating to another object. The noble duke 
had alluded toa cheer which had come from him (the Earl of Malmes- 
bury) during the speech of his noble friend (the Earl of Ellenborough). 
Now. if he cheered at all, it was merely to express his assent to what his 
noble friend had said in reference to the sort of free-trade principle which 
had been applied to Canada. He had in his mind at the moment the 
effect which that principle had had upon the interests of that colony. 
The difference which the introduction of free trade produced upon Canada 
was this, that, whereas before free trade was established, this country 
favoured Canada in its commercial communications with that colony, 
after the free-trade principle was established that favour had been with- 
drawn, and it occurred to his mind that the people of Canada could not 
look upon this country in the same light now as it did before. Their lord- 
ships were aware that we had not met with that reciprocity from the 
United States by which our North American colonies would have been 
beuelitied, which it was hoped would have resulted from the measures 
which were adopted by this country. When those measures were origi- 
nally passed they were told that there was every reason to believe that a 
treaty would be very speedily settled between this country and the United 
States on free-trade principles, which would be advantageous to our 
North American colonies. He should be glad to know how far Her Ma- 

ty’s Goverament had advanced with that negotiation, which had now 

en pending for the last four or five years. That was the subject he had 
in his mind when he cheered his noble friend. If the noble duke thought 
that he had intended to express any regret at the passing of those great 
measures, which had been so fully discussed in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and which were adopted with the approbation of so large a majority 
of the nation, he very much mistook the opinion he entertained on that 


subject. 

Lord BROUGHAM said, there was one point on which he would ven- 
ture most humbly and respectfully to tender his advice to the people of 
Canada. He was induced to do so by the kind confidence he had expe- 
rienced from them some 15 or 16 years ago when he appeared in that 
house as their advocate against certain measures of the then Government 
of this country. He had then long conferences with people from Canada 
upon those differences, which at that time most unhappily prevailed, and 
he had constant and intimate communications with the leading men con- 
nected with the Legislative Councils. It was in consequence of that cir- 
cumstance that he now ventured to give them his counsel upon the sub- 
ject of the constitution of a second chamber. The most important object 
to be attained in the constitution of a second chamber was, that it should 
be as different as it was possible to make it in its constitution, in its mode 
of appointment, and in its duration, in order that it might be anything 
rather thao a duplicate of another assembly. That was the great princi: 
ple which ought to govern the colonists in forming a second chamber. It 
was not meant that a second assembly should be constituted merely to 

ister the edicts of the first, or merely to examine and discuss that which 
been done by the first. It would not do if the second assembly was 

of a similar nature to that of the first, or if it derived its origin from the 
same constitutional body. What would be the consequence if the two 
bodies did not most materially differ in their constitution, in their origin, 
and in all the circumstances connected with them? It would only 
amount to this—that of adding so many stages to each legislative mea- 
sare which the first assembly might pass. There would be no check to, 
effectual control over, or security against, the acts of the first, But if the 
origin of the second assembly were totally different from that of the first, 
or as he should greatly prefer, if the second chamber were not elective at 
all, but were nominated under certain restrictions and with certain ex- 
ceptions by the executive Government out of a list to be chosen by per- 
sons exercising the elective franchise, then there would besome chance of 
an effectual control over the acts of the first. If he were called upon to 
give an instance of the necessity of a second chamber, essentially different 
its constitution from the first, where should he look but to the assembly 
he had then the honour of addressing? He had known bills come up from 
the House of Commons which had contained such oversights and such 





gross errors as it was hardly possible to conceive. He remembered that 
in the year 1834 a bill which had passed with little or no observation and 
almost as a matter of course in the House of Commons came up to their 
lordships, which their lordships might have passed had they resembled in 
their constitution the first chamber. And what would have been the con- 
sequence? Why, the whole criminal justice of the kingdom in quarter 
sessions would have been suspended from and after the Ist of October then 
next ensuing. When their lordships sent back tbe bill, cutting out that 
provision of it, it was a very excellent bill in all respects. He wished to 
say one word on another subject, after the severe rebuke which had been 
given by the noble duke. He had the misfortune of coming within the 
description of persons against whom the noble duke had so powerfully and 
indignantly declaimed--namely, those who, while desiring a separation of 
Canada, as a colony, from the mother country, did not wish to throw the 
colonists over, or to abandon them. And why should the noble duke de- 
nounce so vehemently this cpinion? It was by no means novel. It had 
been entertained and expressed by many eminent men. It was an opinion 
shared in by Lord Ashburton and by Lord St. Vincent ; and those who 
held the doctrine of separation did so, not because they were disposed to 
undervalue the importance of Canada, but rather because they highly es- 
timated the importance of the country. They believed that after a cer- 
tain period of time--after what was called “ passing the youth of nations,” 
that of a colonial life--the best thing that could happen to a country in 
colonial connexion with an older State was, that, without any quarrel, 
without any coldness or alienation of any sort, but with perfect amity 
and gocd will, and on purely voluntary grounds, there should succeed to 
that colonial connexion a connexion between two free and independent 
States. 

The Earl of HARROWBY could not see what advantage would accrue 
to the people of Canada if that colony were to be separated from this 
country, and to be erected into what the noble earl had called an inde- 
pendent state. They at the present moment enjoyed all the benefits of 
actual independence, while, by their connexion with this country, they 
bad the bulwark of the British name, and necessarily of British power. 
He did not believe that the idea of separation was at all entertained by 
the Canadian people, but if it even were, no measure was more likely to 
remove it from their minds than such a one as the present ; and any steps 
in an opposite direction—-any attempt to govern, in a free country, through 
the instrumentality of mere nominees of the Government, could produce 
no other effect than irritation. He only hoped that in the construction 
of the Second Chamber the Canadians would follow the recommendation 
of the noble and learned lord, and consider well the importance of not 
making it a mere shadow of the first, and of securing as much as possible 
representatives in it of a different class of mind and feeling. He looked 
upon this measure as one of the greatest importance, being of opinion that 
the only valuable Second House of Legislation in a colony was one com- 
posed of a wisely and justly elected body, and that the mere creatures of 
the Government could never enjoy that consideration which alone could 
give value to a Second Chamber. The noble earl, in conclusion, inquired 
whether, by the wording of the tirst clause, the local Legislature would be 
able to give to the Upper House an existence, if they so desired, indepen- 
dent of a dissolution ? 

The Duke of NEWCASTLE replied, that the bill was simply an ena- 
bling bill, and there was nothing in it to prevent the local Legislature 
from so constituting the Upper Chamber as that it should have an existence 
either permanent (the members sitting during life), or for a definite num- 
ber of years. 

The bill was then read a second time. 


LORD ABERDEEN’S VIEW OF THE WAR. 
Monday, June 19: 
At the close of the debate that was brought on by Lord Lyndhurst, and 
which is elsewhere discussed, the Earl of Aberdeen thus delivered himself. 


My noble friend has so fully expressed the views and intentions of Her 
Majesty’s Government that little remains for metosay. At the same time, 
I cannot help making a few observations on what has fallen from my no- 
ble and learned friend opposite. I think the speech of my noble and 
learned friend would have been somewhat more appropriate and in place 
three months ago than at the present moment. At that time it might 
have been, perhaps, necessary to stimulate the indignation and martial 
feelings of this country against a Power with which we were then not yet 
at war ; but having now engaged in war with Rassia, I think it was not 
requisite to indulge in that eloquent and protracted philippic which my 
noble and learned friend has delived in detailing the policy of the Russian 
Government for many years past. , My noble and learned friend’s speech 
reminded me of old times. I recollect, twenty-five years ago, having had 
the pleasure of making known to him, then sitting on the wool-sack, the 
French Ambassador of the day a man of lively imagination and much 
wit, and the Ambassador’s observation to me afterwards was : “‘ Chancel- 
lor, do you call him? Surely, he is a Colonel of Dragoon’s.’’ [General 
laughter.] Now, it seemed to me that my noble and learned friend’s 
speech to-night, partook of the characteristic thus ascribed to him. I am 
most happy to see that my noble and learned friend retains all his vigdur 
and martial energy, [laughter,] and I only beg to observe, that I think 
his speech would have been more appropriate before we had entered into 
wur than after we were fully engaged in it, and when we do not require 
those incentives to hostilities, which otherwise might have been needed. 
As this war, at its commencement, was so strictly of a defensive charac- 
ter, I can fully understand the cause of that apparent ambiguity in the ex- 
pressions to which my noble and learned friend has referred. Your 
lordships will recollect that, throughout, the object was to resist the unjus- 
tifiable aggression of Russia against the Turkish territory. Such was the 
declaration of Her Majesty when publishing to the country the cause of 
war. Her Majesty declared that the purpose of the war was to protect an 
ally against an unjust aggression, and, throughout, the integrity of the 
Turkish empire and the independence of the Sultan were the main objects 
—the objects put forward, I say, exclusively, as the cause of war. There- 
fore, it never occurred to provide against Turkish conquest on the Rus- 
sian territory. Our object, and that of Europe, in all these protocols and 
engagements was to preserve entire the territory of Turkey and the inde- 
pendence of the Sultan. Consequently, in reciting these objects, there 
might be, no doubt, an ambiguity in confining the objects of war to those 
points to which I have adverted, and in not having in view the possibility 
of any encroachment on the Russian teritory. But that does not follow 
the least in the world from any engagement to which we are parties. 
[Hear, hear.] Austria isan independent Power, and most happy have 
we been that Austria bas engaged with us so far as she has done ; but if 
Austria refuses to go further than those engagements, to which we all four 
have been parties, what power have we to compel her todo so? Austria 
is acting now both with a view to consult her own interests and the gene- 
ral interests of Europe. Austria is now listening to the advice of that 
veteran and able statesman [hear, hear,] whom my noble and learned 
friend eulogized ; and I have no doubt will be guided by him, and 
by a due regard to her own interests and the great interests of Europe, 
Therefore I attach no weight to the apparent ambiguity to which my noble 
and learned friend referred. 

As to the conditions with which we would be satisfied, on the conclusion 
of war, and the objects which we should have in view, it would be both 
premature and unwise to pretend now to decide. My noble and learned 
friend, to be sure, has given to the Emperor of Russia due notice that he 
had better lose no time in fortifying Sebastopol, for my noble and learned 
friend has already announced his desire to lay his hand on that strong- 
hold, and I dare say his Majesty the Emperor will follow my noble and 
learned friend’s advice. (Laughter). But the conditions for the termina- 
tion of hostilities are, [ say, those which can only be described by the ex- 
pression——‘“‘a just and honourable peace.’’ (Hear, hear.) Now, that 
must depend in great measure on the progress of the war. If it should 
happen that you find the Russians at Constantinople, it is perfectly clear 
that the conditions of peace may be very different from what they might 
be if the allies find themselves at St. Petersburg. Therefore, the whole 
course of negotiations must be based on the progress of events. All I can 
say is, that at all times I shall advocate an honourable peace, though 
bent on obtaining the great objects we have in view—the security, integrity 
and independence of the Porte, and, as far as reasonable, what is called the 
security of Europe, which, however, I cannot say I feel to be very much 
in danger by the chance of Russian aggression. For, let me remind my 
noble and learned friend that when that disastrous treaty of Adrianople, 
to which he refers, was concluded, at a time when the Russian troops were 
within 50 miles of Constantinople—a treaty, I admit, to be most onerous 
and disastrous—still no acquisition of Turkish territory was made by 
Russia. (Intimations of dissent.) Two or three small ports in Asia were 
taken possession of by Russia (hear, hear), but not an inch of territory in 
Europe ; and the Principalities were evacuated. (An exclamation, “ of 
the Danube.”) The Danube? No doubt, I have already expressed my 
opinion in this house with regard to the treaty of Adrianople ; and no 
one has ever described the disastrous and onerous nature of its conditions 
more strongly than myself. (Hear hear). But I say, considering the 
position at that time of the Russian army, which’was almost at the gates 
of Constantinople, that treaty did not show any great desire of territorial 





aggrandizement. And what happened since that treaty was m 
ty-five years ago? Since that moment bas Russia neatied a sre Vy tect 
of Tarkish territory? Has Russia had any hostility with Turkey at all? 
None in the world. The only interference that Russia has had with Tur. 
key has been to save the existence of the Turkish empire. by sending a 
Russian army to Constantinople to protect it against Bay ption invasion 
That is all that has happened since the treaty of Adrianople. There has 
been no war, there has been no aggression, but only a single service ren. 
dered to Turkey by Russia. I think that if wefcan secure tranquillity for 
twenty-five years to come we shall not do amiss ; and that ought to be the 
object we should have in view. I quite agree with those who, notwith. 
standing they may have been led away by the excitement of the moment 
at the commencement of hostilities, still think that we ought never to 
close our ear to the voice of peace ; and, I for one, so long, or as soon as 
ever I see the prospect of a just and honourable peace in view, shall most 
certainly endeavour to attain it. 

Now, this may not suit the spirits of those who are more bent upon hos. 
tile measures ; but it must not be taken as implying that I am indifferent 
to the conduct of the war. On the contrary, I venture to say that those 
who desire peace may be most prepared to carry on war with the utmost 
vigour and determination—-not to wreak vengeance on an enemy for whom 
personally we can feel no hatred, but to obtain with more certainty and 
security such a peace as we ought to desire. That is the reason and that 
is the motive which will induce me to carry on the war with the utmost 
possible vigour [hear, hear,] and I do trust that in carrying on war, ani 
mated by ‘hese teelings, which ought to inspire all Christian nations, we 
may look for the attainment of the great object, peace, in a shorter time 
than many noble lords think probable. [Hear, hear.] 


—— 


THE RUSSIAN DISASTERS, AND THEIR CAUSE. 


We now learn from the Moniteur that Prince Gortschakoff has been 
wounded. This news reaches us but a few days after the intelligence that 
General Schilders, the chief of the artillery, had been put hors de combat. 
The mishap of General Sehilders has been preceded by the shooting down 
of Prince Paskiewitsch. In the Russian accounts of the wounding of the 
most eminent of the Russian Generals it was stated that his disaster had 
been caused by the bursting of a shell, but then all the world knows by 
this time that the Russians never tell the truth. Weonly know with cer- 
tainty that the three head men of the Russian armies sent against the 
Turks have been struck by shots, and the curious question has been asked 
whether this result has been brought about by the simple fortune of war. 
or by the Minie Rifle, or by the hands of the Russian soldiers themselves. 

From all that can be gleaned respecting such a matter, it is just possi- 
ble that the three generals have been struck down by their own troops. 
All the world knows that such things “ may happen’’--of course “ by ac- 
cident’’--and when we remember the horrible way in which the poor Rus- 
sian serfs are kidnapped, dragged from their homes, and flogged —literal- 
ly flogged—till they fit, like pieces of a machine, into the soulless disci- 
pline of the Muscovite ranks, there to suffer the miseries of war in a swamp 
like the Dobrudscha it is by no means difficult to imagine that men in the 
ranks may adopt a treacherous but effectual way of their own for making 
Russian generals sick of a contest in whieh they, the common soldiers, get 
only hard knocks without any hope of promotion. During an engage. 
ment it is impossible to say which way a musket may be levelled, and a 
Russian general may be hit “ by accident,” instead of a Moslem patriot. 

If the three generals have not been “ accidentally” shot down by their 
own people, the most probable theory about their mischances is that the 
Minié rifles have done the work. As the war progresses, should the new 
weapon in efficient hands be found competent to the special duty of bring 
ing down all officers the moment they appear in the field, a new reasen 
will be supplied for supposing that the Russians may be more easily con- 
quered than ever. How disgusting must any such result be to the Rus- 
sian organ in London, which a year ago declared the Turkish troops to be 
a “mere rabble,” utterly incapable of standing before the myriads of the 
Czar. “Rabble” have already beaten the favourite troops of the Czar 
whenever the latter have ventured to come to blows with their assailants 
and now we find the Russian generals hors de combat one after another. 
If they go on in this fashion the Turks may fully calculate on having be- 
fore long the weathercock journal on their side, for as sure as the Czar 
gets well beaten, the Times, when he is down and helpless, will be th« 
very first to jump upon him with all the ingratitude of savage brutality 
-yLondon Daily News, June 21. 
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ARCHEOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES AT FOUNTAINS ABBEY. 


The exploration of the site of Fountains Abbey, one of the wealthiest 
monasteries in the kingdom, with possessions extending from the foot of 
Peningent to the boundaries of St. Wilfrid, of Ripon—more than thirty 
miles—has for several years past occupied the attention of archwologists. 
The excavations and discoveries date from 1841, when leave was granted 
by Mrs. Lawrence, then possessor of the property, to clear out the re- 
mains ; but, owing to the misconduct of some workmen, the search was 
stopped. In 1846, shortly after Lord de Grey succeeded to the Studley 
estates, the excavations were resumed, and have been continued at various 
periods up to the present time. 

The Earl de Grey has set a noble example to all proprietors of the 
buried remains of our monastic structures; and Salley in Craven, and 
the Cistercian House in the Valley of the Skell, “standing on its little 
green,” will endear his Lordship to archeologists. - 

Craven Abbey is one of the best examples of how an interesting re- 
main of this kind should be treated. Fountains Abbey is on a morc 
extensive scale ; and the immense accumulation of rubbish, varying in 
depth from two to twelve feet, would startle the most enthusiastic anti- 
quary, or the most determined explorer of our national antiquities. But 
the work at Fountains is planned and carried on with unflinching spirit 
The “iron road’”’ is laid down through the sombre aisles, into the sacred 
sanctuary that for three centuries glittered with all the pomp of the Ro 
mish church. The soil is quietly and quickly removed ; and the rich relics 
of architecture, the fragments of the * painted pavement,’’ and the shat- 
tered tombs of its old lords and patrons once more see the light of day. 

Ata recent meeting of the Royal Institute of British Architects—the 
Earl de Grey, President, in the chair—his Lordship exhibited severa! 
casts and original objects brought from Fountains Abbey. There was als 
an interesting discussion on the probable use of some curious earthen- 
ware jars, imbedded in the base wall of a screen in the nave. These jars 
were laid in mortar, on their sides, and then surrounded with the solid 
stone-work ; the necks protruding from the wall like cannons from the 
sides of aship. Their probable use has been the subject of much conjec 
ture. 

The other objects exhibited were :--A cast of an Early English Holy 
water Stoup, which was carried away from the Abbey many years ago 
and now used as the Font in the Chapel of Aldfield, a mile from the ruins 
The original is cut out of a solid block of “Nidderdale marble.” The 
date is circa 1230. Next we have illustrated a simple and beautiful Early 
English bracket, from the gateway of the Abbey; the cast of a female 
martyr saint (probably St. Margaret) bearing the “martyr’s palm and 
golden crown,” from the tower at Fountains—-date about 1500. Beneath 
is an original sculpture in alabaster of the Assumption of the Virgin: 
this has been richly coloured and gilt. Some perforated plates of lead-- 
curious objects of the Decorated period—Professor Willis informs us, bad 
been ventilators, inserted in church and other windows of the middl 
ages, when needed. Next was a cast of a shield bearing the initials 
M. H., and crosier and mitre of Abbot Marmaduke Huby (1494-1526)— 
the Wykeham of the Abbey--the builder of the tower, and many otber 
important structures. 

We understand that Lord de Grey, having granted permission to Mr. 
Harrison, of Ripon, to search for the old Norman choir of the Abbey, the 
base has been discovered, in most instances, scarcely two inches below the 
present eward. It proves to bave been very similar to the choir of Kirk- 
stall Abbey.; without side aisles, and only about thirty-five feet in length 
from the eastern piers of the origina centre tower. The present gloricus 
Choir and Lady Chapel+-a fine example of early English architecture— 
was built between 1204 and 1246. 
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Britisu Prize Carrie Comine to THE Unrrep Srates.—i have much 
pleasure in sending you some particulars of a valuable cargo of short- 
horned cattle and seven Leicester sheep, which sailed from Liverpool on 
the 30th May, in the ship John Bull. They were an order for @ lot given 
to Mr. Douglas, Athelstaneford farm, Drem, East Lothian, by H. , 

Eades, Esq., for the United Society of Shakers, Warren county, Ohio, L 

S., and consisted of six bulls, from 7 to 22 months old, and ten cows and 
heifers, from 1 to 4 years of age—ranging in price from 50 to upwards of 
200 guineas. They were in healthy breeding condition, and very = 
mising animals; are got by the following first-class sires: Crusade 


: j yorth 
7,938), Mole-catcher (10,537), Benedict (7,828), Baron of Ravenswort 
(7’si1), Hudibras (10,339), Trumpeter (10,978), and Fitzadolpbus Fair 
fax (9,124) ; in short, a more choice lot could not have been selected, nor 
better adapted for a transatlantic passage. 


Amongst them my attention 
a l year and 10 months 





was particularly drawn to Crusader, by Crusade, 








1854. 


Shc Atbton. 
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old bull, au 








| Scottish Blue Bell, a 2 year old heifer, by Mole-catcher ; be- e flected, it will have its good and its evil side. Some indeed look upon 


ing, in mY estimation, as near as possible, two perfect specimens of this! i¢ as an underhand mode of serving the Russian cause ; but others, and 


tntersstioh Blae Bell, I learned, is from Mr. Douglas’s famous prize cow, 


tain Shafto, and half-sister to Coeur de Lion, 
we Ete Ay tt 10 months old, for 200 guineas, to Mr. Mylne, of Ki- 


j ished herself by being as frequently successful, having won 
on See her class A a yearling in 1853, at the following impor- 
tant Agricultural Societies’ Meetings, viz : f mihierses 
Coldstream ; Glasgow District, at Glasgow ; Royal Irish, at Killarney ; | 
and the Highland Society, at Edinburgh. — ; 

Crusader has never been exhibited ; bat is quite a sho 
not be easily set aside at any exhibition of stock , a 
beautiful symmetry, great style, with good hair and fine quality of flesh, | 
He is own brother to the famous heifer Purity, also bre d by Mr. Douglas, 
in whose possession she was never beaten, and obtained the following pri- 
ges: The Border Union, (twice) ; Highland Society, at Perth ; Glasgow | 
District, at Glasgow ; East Lothian, at Saltoun ; Great Northumberland, 
at Belford ; and Royal Irish, at Killarney ; and also this spring her pre- | 
sent owner, Mr. Campion, exhibited her at the Royal Dublin Society 8 
Meeting, where she was awarded the first prize-in her class ; also silver 
medal as the second best of all the prize breeding heifers in the om 

The whole of the arrangements for, and the shipment of, this lot of 
stock was entirely left to Mr. Douglas, who was very fortunate in his se- 
lection of the John Bulli—a substantial English-built ehip, and a very 
dry swiling vessel, while her deck accommodation is both ample and con- 
venient, They are provisioned for sixty days, and every precaution was 
taken to ensure safety and comfort on the voyage. I heartily wish them 
a cafe and speedy passage, notwithstanding the great risk and heavy ex- 

nse that must necessarily be incurred by such exports, still believe and 
ope that the spirited and most respectable community who are in this 
case importing will not only be amply repaid, but that they will reap 
permanent advantages from the enterprise. : . : 

Those shipments of our best cattle are more likely to increase than di- 
minish, at least for some years to come ; and it is not improbable that the 
result will be that, in the long run, breeders in the parent country will 
find is necessary, and to their advantage, to select their herd bulls in the 
New World. , : 

The buying of the best short-horned cattle for America, together with 
the increased value of, and demand for, the best sorts of feeding cattle at 
home, have of late wonderfully increased the value of really superior ani- 
mals, and this description is at present worth more money than they have 
ever been at any former period, which must have the effect of giving a 
direction and incentive to breeders of this most interesting and valuable 
species of cattle to breed from nothing but the very best on either side.— 
Liverpool Corresp. Mark Lane Express. 





Sr, Georce’s Haun, Liverpoot.--The first external polished pillar, has 
been raised on the wall of the building, at the corner of the entrance fac- 
ing the quadrant. It looks very well, and attracts the attention of all 

rs. Other pillars of the same material will be raised immediately. The 
palisading at the north-east corner is nearly complete, and the entire 
work at the walls is progressing rapidly. 





NIBLO’S GARDEN. 
Saturday, July 8th, 1854. 7 
Mdme. ANNA THILLON and English Opera Company: Messrs. FRAZER, MEYER, LYS 
TER, ANDREWS, and REYNOLDS, in Balfe’s charming Opera of 
“The Enchantress.’’ 
Monday, July 10th. 
THE WONDERFUL RAVELS, and Mdlle. YRCA MATHIAS. 
The public are respectfully informed that the Evenings of Entertainment are until farther notice 
divided as follows : 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, 
THE WONDERFUL RAVELS, and Mddle. YRCA MATHIAS. 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, 
Mdme, ANNA THILLON and the ENGLISH OPERA COMPARY 
Deors open at 7, to commence at § o'clock. ‘ 
Tickets t0 all parts of the house, 50 cents. Private Bexes $5. Orchestra Seats, $1. 
Box Office open, for the securing of Private Boxes and Orchestra Seats only, from 8 A.M. to 
2 P.M., and from 3 to 5 P.M. 


THE BRYAN GALLERY 
OF CHRISTIAN ART. . 
COLLECTION, THE MOST COMPLETE EVER MADE BY ONE PERSON, OF AU- 
A theutic Pictures by Guido de Sienna, (A.D. 1221), Cimabue, Giotto, Memmi, Perugino, 
Leonardo da Vinci. Raphael, Correggio, Titian, Domenicheno, Salvator Rosa, Valesquez, Murillo, 
Rubens, Van Dyck Teniers, Lely, Rembrant, Ostade, Ruysdael, Poussin, Claude Lorraine, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Hogarth, West, Grenze, and Horace Vernet. No. 843 Broadway. 
Admission 25 Cents. 
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Exchange at New York on London. 10914 @ 10934. 


TENE ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JULY 8, 1854. 








Notwithstanding the complaints of impatient journalists as to the 
tardiness of the movements in the East, military events of gravity have 
occurred in that quarter ; and we learn with the most profound satisfac- 
tion, by the Liverpool steamer of the 24th ult., that the Turks have defeat- 
ed the Russians before Silistria, and have compelled them to raise the 
siege and recross the Danube. The particulars are sketched elsewhere, 
in the telegraphic summary of the news by this arrival ; nor is it requisite 
to dwell upon the separate items, that make up this remarkable whole. 
Mourning therefore the death of Mussa Pacha, the heroic Mussulman 
Chieftain, and paying a hearty tribute of admiration to the gallantry of 
the troops whom he commanded, we invite the reader’s attention to a 
brief article from the London Daily \Vews, commenting on the singular 
fatality that has attended the higher class of military officers in the service 
of the Czar, who have been engaged in this disastrous campaign and have 
been shot down, one by one. The speculations of the London editor are 
full of malicious pleasantry, whether based on truth, or otherwise. 

There will be some rejoicing and some regret, that no portion of the 
Anglo-French force, known to have been at Varna in the early days of 
June, should have participated in the series of actions and skirmishes, 
that was closed by the brilliant success of the Turks on the 15th of that 
month, Regret, of course, will be felt by those who are so recklessly 
athirst for the excitement of stirring news, that they almost look upon 
the scene of warfare as an arena for fighting got up for their own especial 
gratification, aud would grumble at the abrupt termination of a campaign 
as though they had been cheated out of their lawful entertainment. With 
such persons, any forethought or prudential consideration of the end in 
view is entirely out of the question. Not so with those who will be glad, 
that the allies have had no hand in these recent victories. And we do 
not allude to the wives and children, who on French and British soil may 
be watching with feverish anxiety for tidings of martial prowess, and will 
be for the moment relieved from apprehension. Policy takessmall account 
of them and their feelings. We mean that it is well in itself, that so much 
damage has been done to the common enemy, whilst the efficient foreign 
aid on the spot is still held in reserve. The soldiers of Victoria and of Na- 
Poleon need no opportunity for showing the metal they are made of ; and 
it Was doubtlessly in accordance with the judgment of Omar Pacha that 
his Own troops have been left to bear so far the brunt of battle. We sur- 
miced, within a week or two, that the auxiliary forces would take up a 
Position at Varna, in readiness to throw themselves upon the Russians in 
the Dobrudsha, if the fortune of war rendered such a step essential, but 
at the same time in readiness to embark for the Crimea, where alone a 
blow is to be struck that may tell upon the power of the Czar. We now 
learn that the first division of the Anglo-Eastern army, under Sir George 

Town, is encamped at Devna, between Schumla and Varna. There we 
Pre ume it will remain, until the combined land and sea attack on Sebas- 
topol is organized-—especially if it be true, as reported, that orders are 
oe ~ eager of the Principalities by the Russians ; whilst on 
enrengad o ; “ entry therein of a large Austrian army is said to be 
rene oe “ move must be one of the practical results of that 
idlesdinh an 2 8 of negotiations with the Germanic powers, whereon 

ght fit to trouble our readers at any length. If it be 


who was | 
| burg, and to secure for its own purposes at least the free navigation of the 


naldie, Aberdeenshire ; she has been exhibited on four oecasions, and | 





The Border Union, beld at | 








| we think with more propriety, argue from it the determination of the 


Cabinet of Vienna to cut adrift from the irksome patronage of St. Peters- 


Danube. One thing is certain, that whereas the only “ material guaran- 
tee”? that we can wrench from the Emperor Nicholas is the destruction of 
his fleets, we have an easier one in respect to the young Emperor Francis 
Joseph, in the unquestioned facility with which the two great Western 


= tall. end will | powers could enable the Italians to achieve their independence. As for 
- is an apimal possessing | the poor Bulgarians and Wallachians, doomed as their hapless country is 
’ | 


to unceasing military occupation, they do but resemble the women and 
children above alluded to--national policy is heedless of their welfare. 

From deeds to words the transition is a backward one ; nor can we for- 
get that we bave too frequent occasion to warn our readers against form- 
ing their opinions from the speeches and addresses that abound. At pre- 
sent, however, with nothing but words to guide us to the ultimate inten- 
tions of her Majesty’s Ministers in the war they have commenced, it is 
well to bestow a few moments’ attention on some that have been latterly 
spoken, Lord Clarendon has been compelled to a little plain language, 
and Lord John Russell bas volunteered it. The former was drawn out by 
that able and venerable Peer, Lord Lyndhurst, who, on the 19th ult., in 
his place in Parliament, brought the actual state of affairs before the 
country. His exposé of Russia was truthful, unanswerable, and bitterly 
pointed.— My Lords, the history of Russia from the establishment of the 
Empire down to the present moment is a history of fraud, duplicity, 
trickery, artifice, and violence.”— Tbe Russian government is marked 
by all the characteristics of Asiatic barbarism. St. Petersburg is merely 
a second Tobolsk.’’--These are strong terms ; but although Lord Lynd- 
h urst’s position gives them a power such as they have scarcely had hith- 
e rto, they have been applied over and over again. It is not for the sake 
of the denunciation, however scathing, or of the speaker, however famed 
a nd eloquent, that we refer to such a thread-bare topic. It is because 
Parliament bas been plainly told that there is a political party, backed 
by a majority of the Peers and People, that will not tolerate Lord Aber- 
d een’s, or the Prussian, or the Austrian crotchet of the status quo ante 
bellum. France and Great Britain having formally repudiated any pro- 
jects of territorial aggrandisement for themselves, Russia forsooth is to be 
guaranteed against any possible alteration of the maps of Europe and 
Asia ! This is obviously the darling idea of the timid Prime Minister of 
England, to which we fear that the majority of his Cabinet would lend 
t hemselves--if they dared. But more supple than he, they are induced to 
be the organs of the popular will; and hence we find them giving utter- 
a nce to opinions direct]y at variance with those of their nominal head, 
w ith an inconsistency only tolerated in such a hodge-podge Administra- 
tion as our own. Thus, to come to the point, Lord Lyndhurst,—and here 
is the memorable feature of the debate—after plainly stating that no 
Treaty with Russia was worth the paper that it was written on, and ad- 
mitting that the terms of a future peace must be measured in some degree 
by the military results of hostilities, Lord Lyndhurst, we say, before the 
Peers of the Realm, made use of this stringent language: “I unhesi- 
tatingly declare that in no event, except that of extreme necessity, ought 
we to make peace without previously destroying the Russian fleet in the 
Black Sea, and laying prostrate the fortifications by which it is defended.” 
The great cheering that followed this plain speaking must have been tor- 
tures to the ears of the cautious Earl of Aberdeen. 

And what said our Foreign Minister ?--After expressing his belief in 
the good faith of Austria towards Turkey and her Allies, he came to the 
main point, and so tersely and emphatically handled it, that the “ great 
cheering” was vociferously renewed. Catching much of Lord Lyndburst’s 
emphatic manner, though without committing himself as to what the go- 
vernment would or would not consider reasonable terms of peace, he too 
declared that the power and the policy of Russia are inimical to the cause 
of European progress and civilization ; that the object and the interest of 
Europe must be to curtail and check them ; that the present opportunity 
is wonderfully favourable, and cannot be neglected ; in short, that the 
enormous evils and burdens of war are not to be imposed upon the great 
Powers, and then to end in an “insignificant result.’””--Parliamentary 
sp eeches from Ministers don’t generally mean much ; but the occasion 
here is too solemn for trifling. Lord Clarendon would be politically a 
ruined man, if he should hereafter appear as the advocate of the old state 
of things. The balance of power is all very good inits way ; but the 
best of balances requires occasional adjustment, and we trust that our 
ministers, saving always the nominal Premier, have made the discovery 
in time. Whether their official necessities or the warnings of a free press 
have opened their eyes, it were not worth while to enquire. At this dis- 
tance, one cares very little by whom her Majesty’s affairs are conducted, 
so that the work be done well and creditably. 

We wish we could pass on, without noticing the pitiable figure cut by 
Lord Aberdeen, at the close of the debate in question. He commenced 
by stating that Lord Clarendon had “ so fully expressed the views and in- 
tentions of H.M. Government,” that he had but little to say. Now i 
what his Lordship did unfortunately say, he differed toto celo from what 
Lord Clarendon bad said. The Foreign Secretary thought it was essen- 
tial to cripple the power of the Czar. Lord Aberdeen thought that no 
danger need be apprehended from that quarter ; that Russia on the whole 
had treated Turkey with great forbearance ; and that if we could patch 
matters up for twenty-five years tocome, we should not have done amiss!! 
Add to this that Lord Lyndburst was playfully rebuked for his zeal ; and 
that the Premier, with strange forgetfulness of his former beseechings for 
moderation, declared that abuse of Russia would have been more appro- 
priate before the declaration of hostilities. Indeed the whole of the speech 
is so strange, so illogical, so apologetic for the evil courses of the treache- 
rous Czar Nicholas, that we shall print it at length, if we can find room for 
it. Do not let us however be supposed capable of crediting that stupid 
calumny, which points to the head of our Government as an absolute par- 
tisan of our foe. We do but look upon him as blinded to truth and be- 
reft of all political prudence, by his absurd horror of internal changes and 
revolutions. He cannot bear to see the great European conservator hum- 
bled ; and in pushing his nervous apprehensions on that head to an ex- 
treme, he himself adopts a course so peculiar and so un-English, that we 
may study it with advantage and take warning from it. 

But we bave lost sight of Lord John Russell, having indeed wandered 
from him to so great a length, that we can now but devote a line or so to 
him. It was then on occasion of his re-election as M. P. for the city of 
Lon don, that be spoke his mind as to what a future peace should be. And 
his mind coincided with Lord Clarendon’s mind, and in no degree what- 
ever with that of the Earl of Aberdeen, He did not dwell upon the 
purely defensive grounds on which the war was undertaken, but avowed 
his opinion that we ought not to lay down our arms until we have ob- 
tained security for the future, and that we should be “the most silly of 
mortals” if we signed an insecure peace, and left Russia to bide a favor- 
able time for prosecuting her rapacious designs. Coupling thus the 
declarations of the Foreign Secretary and of the new President of the 
Council, we trust that the course of Great Britain in this matter will not 
be dictated by the timid elderly gentleman on whom we have taken the 
liberty of being severe. At any rate, the Three per cents having touched 





94, when the,discomfiture of the Russians before Silistria was announced, 


it is obvious that the capitalists have at length learned to see in which 
direction their true interest lies, 

The expected Brevet is said by the telegraph to have been gazetted, but 
as we are without our files by the dmerica, we can neither certify the faet 
or give the particulars.—And now, to turn for a moment again to our ar- 
maments abroad. We regret to chronicle another slight disaster that has 
befallen her Majesty's navy. This time it is the Baltic squadron that has 
met with a loss, whilst two of its vessels were engaged in detached ser- 
vice. Such details as are known are given in our summary of news else- 
where. We will only add that the Odin is a 16 gun, paddle-wheel steam 
frigate, commanded by Capt. Francis Scott, aud the Vulture a vessel of 
the same description, but mounting 6 guns only. It will probably be 
found that the long and enforced inaction on a iarge scale tempts com- 
manding officers to essay enterprises far beyond their strength. The 
mysteries of Sveaborg and Cronstadt are still unsolved; and it is in vain 
that Sir Charles Napier detaches portions of his fleet, offering battle to 
the cooped-up Russians with a force numerically inferior to their own. 
No inducement can draw them from the protection of their sheltering 
batteries. Perhaps those writers here who facetiously banter our Admiral, 
for notjdoing what they themselves declare to be impossible, will be good 
enough to recollect what months of wearisome blockade were passed by 
the immortal Nelson. 

Another disastrous_oceurrence claims notiee also, because it exhibits, 
in fine, though melancholy relief, the high courage and lofty sense of 
honour of a British army officer. The burning of the troop-ship Europa, 
in the Mediterranean, was recorded last week, aud the loss‘of life occa- 
sioned thereby. On reading, however, the dispatch of Capt. Carnegie, of 
H. M.S. Tribune, to the’Admiralty, detailing the circumstances, we find 
that; Lt. Col. Willoughby Moore, the commanding officer of the Enniskill- 
ing’ Dragoons, “remained at his post to the last ; and having repeatedly 
declined to leave the burning vessel until ali bis men had been safely re- 
moved ,{was at last driven into the mizen channels by the violence of the 
flames, and there unfortunately perished.” The simple words of the mas- 
ter of the vessel, in a letter to his owners, are also worth quoting. “The 
noble old Lieutenant Colonel, I regret to say, perished in the wreck.— 
Several troopers implored him to leave the ship in the boat, but he would 
not leave his men, and shared their terrible fate.” All honour to his 
memory ! 

The mention of Admiralty dispatches reminds us also of another mat- 
ter, on which we deem it right to say a word. Readers will remember 
the late affair at Shanghai, wherein a few officers in the British and Ame- 
rican{ navies jointly undertook to teach the Chinese troops how to behave 
themselves. T.e union was a propitious one ; but our purpose now is to 
note how the services of the U. S. seamen are officially recognised by our 
countrymen. Capt. O’Callaghan, of H. M. S. Encounter, in his despateh 
to the Admiral on the E. I. station, says: “ Captain Kelly, of the U.S. 
sloop-of-war P/ymouth, with bis gallant crew has operated with me ina 
most effective and cordial manner. I am much indebted to the gallant 
and steady conduct of himself, officers, and men.”’ In the same tone, the 
Admiral in command, Sir James Stirling, speaks of the conduct of the 
“ gallant captain, officers, and men,” from the P/ymouth, as eliciting his 
warmest admiration. This is as it should be. 





We give place—and a very considerable place it is--in our columns of 
this day to the long debate in the House of Lords, on the 14th ult., on the 
subject of the Canadian Legislative Council Bill. By this bill, as the in- 
terested parties are well aware, the Province is left at liberty to organise 
its Legislative Council, according to its own will aud pleasure. May it 
exercise its privilege with all due discretion, and determine what may 
be its wisest course. with the least possible reference to the exigencies of 
party-politicians. 

But a paragraph might have sufficed for this bit of Parliamentary news, 
had it not been for the gratuitous suggestion of the Earl of Ellenborough, 
that her Majesty’s Ministers should take into serious consideration the 
propriety of severing the tie, by which Great Britain and her North Ame- 
rican Colonies are bound together. We print this debate, we say, at 
length, becanse at least there will be some curiosity to see so novel a sen- 
timent, coming from the mouth ef a British Peer. As for seriously ex- 
pressing an opinion on so grave a topic—it will be time enough, when 
the Imperial Government or the people of the Colonies set themselves to 
talkisg or thinking about it. At present a discussion concerning an 
abstract idea would be a waste of time and trouble, whilst the world is 
full of practical questions that clamour for settlement. It may suit Lord 
Ellenborough himself to come forward with such a proposal, for he is a 
vain man, politically shelved, who in his sixty-fourth year may be sup- 
posed to sigh for some of the notoriety that marked him in his earlier 
days. But he could not have selected a moreinappropriate moment. At 
ho me there is the war, that engrosses all men’s thoughts. In the Colonies 
there is unanimous content, prosperity, and good-will towards the mother- 
country. Nay we doubt whether the organs of public opinion in the lat- 
ter will even treat his Lordship with due respeet, by arguing a point which 
is not raised, and which, if raised amongst them, would be scouted by 
nine men out of ten. 

Decidedly more interesting just now is the prospect of the recently ar- 
ranged Reciprocity Treaty ; and we regret to observe that some of owr 
city journalists who affect perfect knowledge of what happens, and what 
is to happen at Washington, predict confidently that the Senate of the 
U. S. will reject it by a large majority. The old objection against tres- 
passing on the functions of the House of Representatives, by a modifica- 
tion of the revenue laws, is revived ; whilst something may also he set 
down to the irritated state of the Congressional mind, as regards ques- 
tions which may have a Southern and a Northern aspect. : 





A Halifax N.S. paper awards a majority of 12 to the Liberals, in the 
newly-clected House of Assembly for Prince Edward Istand. This result 
is bailed as a justification of the course adopted by Sir Alexander Ban- 
nerman. 

The Fourth of July was celebrated on Tuesday last as the great nation- 
al féte. There was no diminution visible in the exuberance of patriotism: 
or in the joyousness of holiday-making, though we should far exceed our 
limits, were we to take notice of the excursions, processions, speeches, and 
fire- works, that were in vogue in all directions. 

The week however bas brought its chapter of accidents. The first four 
days were insufferably hot.—A disastrous fire raged in Philadelphia on 
Wednesday, burning down the National Theatre, the Museum, and other 
buildings—-An appalling accident on the Susquchanna rail-road, by which 
28 lives were lost, converted in one district the national holiday into a 
day of mourning. Carelessness, as usual, was the cause.--In this city 
the monied circles have been staggered by the exposure of a gigantie 
fraud, perpetrated by the President of the New York and Newhaven Rail 
Road, who, acting at the same time as Transfer Agent, had issued for his 
own purposes false stock certificates to the amount of nearly two millions 
of dollars! The person in question, Mr. Robert Schuyler, was high in the 
confidence of the community. His operations in rail-road contracts were 
immense, and his pecuniary difficulties ia carrying them through finally 
broke him down and led to this distressing discovery. 





General Quitman, and two other noted Fillibusters, have been arrested 
at New Orleans, on a charge of violating the neutrality laws, in preparing 
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taken, when their case is argued on a writ of habeas corpus. The open 
manner in which the piratical invasion of Cuba is canvassed by some of 
the New Orleans papers, induces a belief that the schemers and coveters 
are stronger, numerically, than has been supposed. 
| 





Congress is to adjourn itself on Friday, the 4th of August. 





The Home Journal, that has always numbered typographical neatness | and Davis to be Lts, w-p; Lts Blake and Nott, from 25th Ft, to be Lts; Lt 


amongst its many claims to public favour, appeared last Saturday in an 
entirely new and most becoming dress. 
THE LATEST EUROPEAN NEWS. 

We borrow from the telegraphic reports of our energetic daily contem- 
poraries the following items of intelligence. They were brought by the 
America, Cunard mail steamer of the 24th ult. 

Tue War In Tue East.—The siege of Silistria has been raised—the 
Russians defeated by the Turks, and driven across the Danube. The or- 
der of events was as follows :—Siege operations were commenced on 17th 
of May, and continued until 15th June, the attack and defence being car- 
ried on incessantly, and with equal bravery on both sides, Repeated 
storming parties were directed against the entrenchments,--mines and 
eounter-mines were exploded, causing immense slaughter to both besieg- 
ers and besieged. Mussa Pacha, the brave Turkish commander, was 
killed by a shell; after which Prince Paskiewitch, the Russian com- 
mander, was struck and disabled by a spent ball, and will probably die. 

On the 13th June a tremendous attack was ordered under Generals 
Gortschakolf and Schilders, but after severe fighting the Russians were 
repulsed, and a Turkish brigade sent from Shumla by Omar Pacha suc- 
ceeded in entering the fortress. Thus reinforced, the garrison, on the 

15th, made a sortie ; a desperate hand-to hand contest ensued, and ended 
in the complete discomfiture of the Russians. Prince Gortschakoff was 
severely wounded, General Schilders had his leg shot off, and two other 
Generals were killed. The carnage among the Russian troops was dread- 
ful, and they retired fighting across the river. Pursuing their advantage, 
the Turks crossed an arm of the river, seized the Isle of Hopa, and blew 
up the Russian siege works thereon. The Turks then brought out their 
guns, and erected temporary batteries on the Bulgarian bank of the river, 
before the north face of the fortress. The Russian battalions east and 
west of Silistria immediately retreated in good order across the river, and 
destroyed their bridges. 

The Russians at latest dates were in the vicinity of Kalarasch awaiting 
reinforcement and orders. General Liprandi’s division and several de- 
tached corps were marching in haste from Slatina to join them. 

This victory was gained entirely by the Turks, the French and English 
not having made their appearance. 

The siege of Silistria being raised, must alter the whole plan of opera- 
tions in Bulgaria, and consequently must change the plans of the allies. 
It is surmised that Paskiewitch will order his whole force to fall back on 
Jassy. Ere this, the Russians have probably relinquished all their posi- 
tions on the left bank of the Danube, excepting the forts of Hirzova, 
Matschin and Uscaktsha, and apprehensions of their advance on the Bal- 
kans is, for the present, at an end. Russian accounts via Bucharest, ad- 
mit that operations against Silistria are suspended, but say that the siege 
is not finally raised. 

Admirals Dundas and Hamelin issued a circular on the 7th June, an- 
nouncing the close blockade of the mouths of the Danube.—-Most of the 
fleet were cruising off Sebastopol, but some six or eight ships were at 

Varna assisting in the conveyance of troops.--Transports with heavy 
guns having arrived, it was likely that Sebastopol would soon be attacked. 

Tue Battic.—There has been no news of importance received from the 
Baltic.—-Two English steamers destroyed the wharf and some gun-boats 
at Kemi, Gulf of Bothnia. 

The English ships Odin and Vulture landed 150 men at Kalva Kar- 
levy, but they were attacked by the Russians and driven back to their 
ships with the loss of 3 officers and 3 seamen killed, 2 officers and 14 sea- 
men wounded, and 25 taken prisoners. Admiral Napier had sent four 
shi t the place. 

he British under Admiral Plumridge, had taken possession of Fornea, 
unopposed. It wasto be fortified, as a station for English troops. 

Great activity prevailed in the Swedish ports. 





Great Brrraiwn.—Nothing of importance has been discussed in Parlia- 
ment.--On the notice-book.is a motion to enquire if the Government has 
taken steps to secure for Britain equal advantages with America in the 
tradeof Japan.—Lord Dudley Stuart has moved fora copy of the Servian 
protest against Austrian occupation, also for a copy of the Austro-Prus- 
sian Convention, with its additional article. 

The London Times has an editorial expressing the greatest satisfaction 
with the Reciprocity Treaty just concluded by Lord Elgin, but regrets 
that Great Britain has not secured a share in the American coasting trade. 

The Government organs still advocate an immediate attack on Sebas- 
tepol, and the occupation of the Crimea. They also recommend that 
part of the Baltic fleet be sent to the Black sea. 

France.—A conspiracy to assassinate the Emperor, during his visit to 
the baths of the Pyrenees, had been discovered in the Department of Larn 
and Garonne, and one hundred and fifty arrests were made. The Prefect 
was dismissed, and M. Ledetsreur, the friend of Lafayette, appointed his 
successor. _ 

Latest Inre.iicence.—A telegraphic dispatch states that, at the Con- 
ference at Tetschen, it was decided that Prussia would not formally de- 
elare war against Russia, but would place a portion of the Prussian Army 
under the orders of the Emperor of Austria. 

General Dannenberg has succeeded to the chief command of the Russian 
forces on the Danube, in consequence of the wounds received by the Gene- 

_- command.--General Luders had his jaw carried away by a cannon 
From the Baltic the report of the English loss at Kalva Karlevy is con- 
firmed.—On the 21st, all the screw steamers proceeded to Cronstadt, and 

a Stettin telegraphic dispatch says, the fleet of upwards of forty vessels 

had been signalled from the westera end of the land off Cronstadt. 

NeGorrations.—A report was current that Russia had again made peace 
overtures through Austria, but the terms are said to be the immediate re- 
tirement of the alMes from Turkey. It can scarcely be regarded as true. 
A rumor is again afloat in the English papers that the Czar will abdi- 

cate. He is likewise reported to be sick, and for that alleged reason did 
. not meet the King of Prussia. He has, however, ordered Prince Dolgo- 

rouki, Minister of War, to proceed immediately to the Danubian princi- 

palities, and draw up an accurate report of the position of affairs ina 
ered poiat of view. This unasual mission produced a sensation at St. 
etersburg. 


a Te gi nd have | of the Bengal Engineers, C.B., and Lieut.-Governor of the B. I. Company’s Mi- 
for a descent on Cuba. Called upon to 4g ghsery rye a hable | litary College at Addiscombe ; also upon G. Maclean, Esq., Commissary-Genl. 
been committed to the custody of the U. S. Marshal. seems pro to H. M. Forces.—James Misick and Daniel T. Smith, Esqrs., to be Members of 


that high ground against the interference of the U.S. authorities will be | the Council of the Tarks and Caicos Islands. 


Pye Albion. 











Army. 
Wan-Orrice, Jung 20.—19th Regt of Ft; Maj Genl Rowan, C B, to be Col, 
v Lt-Genl Turner, dec. 84th Regt of Ft; Maj-Genl Wetherall, C B, to be Col, v 
Gen! Otway, C B, dec. 
War-Orrice, Jung 20.—35th Regt of Ft; Maj Hutchinson to be Lt-Col, w-p; 
Bvt-Maj Beamish to be Maj, w-p, v Hutchinson. To be Capts w-p; Lts Bow- 
man, Morton, and Bickerstaff; Ens Forster to be Lt and Adjt; Ens Vandeleur 


Ford to be Lt, Goddard to be Lt, and Dundas, from 96th Ft, to be Bt. To be 
Assist-Surgs; Thiselton and Patterson, gents. 


ConsoLiparep Depor or CavaLry.—Qtmr Betson, from h-p 15th Lt Drags, 
to be paymaster. 

Brever.—Maj-Genl the Hon G Anson, on staff as a Maj-Genl, to have the lo- 
cal rank of Lt-Genl in the East Indies. 

Memoranpum.—The commission of Ens Frank, upon h-p of the 2nd Lt In- 
fantry Batt of the King’s German Legion, has been cancelled, from the 20th of 
June, 1854, inclusive, he having been permitted to receive a commuted allow- 
ance in lieu of his half-pay. 

Orrice or OrpnaNce, June 19.—R1 Regt of Artillery; First Lt Young to 
be Sec Capt, v Philips, ret upon h-p; Sec Lt Hill to be First Lt, v Young. 

Wak-Orrice, June 16.—7th Regt of Ft; Lt MacHenry, from 11th Ft, to be Lt, 
v Swift, who ex. llth Ft; Lt Swift, from 7th Ft, to be Lt, v MacHenry, who 
ex. 19th Ft; E Hiffernan, Gent, to be Assist-Surg, v Peile, who resigns. 20th 
Ft; Eas Parkinson to be Lt, w-p; Ens Warren to be Lt, b-p, v Parkinson, 
whose pro b-p has been cancelled. 23d Ft; 8 Millett, Gent, to be Ens, w-p. 
28th Ft; F Magenis, Gent, to be Ens, w-p, 44th Ft; A Staveley, Gent, to be 
Ens, w-p. 45th Ft; J Preston, Gent, to be Ens, wp, v Lucas, pro. 52d Ft; 
Ens Lord Scott to be Lt, b-p, v Ellis, who ret; H Wroughton, Gent, to be Ens, 
b-p, v Scott. 63d Ft; Lt Bennett to be Adjt, v Le Grand, pro. 76th Ft; Ens 
Lees, from ist W I Regt, to be Ens, w-p, v Robinson, pro. 77th Ft; E Long, 
Gent, to be Ens, w-p, v Alder, pro. 82d Ft; Lt Green, to be Adjt, v Brace, pro. 
88th Ft; Ens Henning, to be Lt, w-p. 93d Ft; Ens Crowe to be Lt, w-p,v Mac- 
nish, dec; Ens Abercromby to be Lt, w-p, v Crowe, whose pro has been can- 
celled; F Kirby, Gent, to be Ens, w-p, v Abercromby. %7th Ft; H Scoones, 
Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Quicke, who ret. 2d WI Regt; Lt Charnock to be Capt, 
b-p, v Gibbings, pro; Ens Vaughan to be Lt, b-p, v Charnock; W O’Shaugh- 
nessy, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Vaughan. Gold Coast Corps ; Ens Pasco to be 
Lt, w-p, v Hill, dec; Serj-Maj Hunter to be Ens, w-p, v Pasco; Lt C Duke to 
be Adjt, v Hill, dec. 

Hospirat Srarrv.—To be Assist-Surgs to the Forces: H Rogers, Gent; T 
Tarrant, Gent; A Croker, Gent; A Hooper, Gent; G Grey, M D 

MemoranpumM.—Staff Assist-Surg Herron has been permitted to resign his 
commission. mn 


Conclusion of Gazette, June 6th. The following promotions are without 
purchase. ‘ 


47th Ft; Lt Roper to be Capt. To be Lts; Ens Gaynor and Finnerty. To be 
Ens; Gent Cadet Bloomfield, from Rl Mil Coll; J Mullen, Gent. 48th Ft; Lt 
Williamson to be Capt; Ens Feneran and Ens Horne, to be Lts; T Speedy, Gt, 
to be Eus. 49th Ft; Lt Beresford to be Capt; Ens Armstrong and Ens Earle, 
to be Lts; Gent Cadet M'Donald, from RI Mil Coll, and J Maule, Gent, to be 
Ens. 50th Ft; Lt Hebden to be Capt; Ens Hickman and Leeds, to be Lts: 
Gent Cadet Doran, from RI! Mil Coll, and Lee, Gent, to be Ens. 51st Ft; Lt 
Madden to be a To be Lts; Ens Trafford and Acton. 54th Ft; Lt Powell 
to be Capt. To be Lts; Ens Cliff and Stokes. To be Ens; G White, Gent. 
55th Ft; Lt Frend to be Capt. To be Lts; Ens Morgan and Taylor. To be 
Ens; Gent Cadet Jobnson, from RI Mil Coll, and Trevor, Gent. 56th Ft; Lt 
Bassett to be Capt. To be Lts; Eos Robertson and Baxter. To be Ens; Sims, 
Gent. 58th Ft; Lt Balneavis to be Capt; Ens Withington and Marchison to 
be Lts; Taylor, Gent, to be Ens. 59th Ft; Lt Newcomen to be Capt; Ens Spo- 
ffurth and Bomford to be Lts; Flinney, Gent, to be Eas. 60th Ft; Lt Muter to 
be Capt. To be Lts; Sec Lt Fitzpatrick; Sec Lt Richardson. 62d Ft; Lt Wil- 
kieson to be Capt. To be Lts; Ens Dickson and Blakiston. To be Ens; Kelly, 
Gent. 63d Ft; Lt Le Grand to be Capt. To be Lts; Ens Bennett and Hand. 
To be Ens; Broke, Gent. 65th Ft; Lt Gordon to be Capt. To be Lts; Ens 
Magrath and Baillie; Lewis, from Ist W I Regt, to be Ens. 66th Ft; Lt Ross 
to be Capt. To be Lts; Ens Westby and Galbraith. To be Ens; Shortt, Gent. 








In London, Alex. Grant, Esq., of Aberlour, Banffshire, N. B. well. 

many years as a resident of Jamaica.—At Hayes-end House, Unoriae ae 
Dalton, of the Royal Engineers.—At Ryde, I. W., W. J. Berens, Esq: late Cant, 
in the 6th Drag. Gaards (Caribineers )—At Sutton Lodge. Chiswick, Lieut 
General Charles Tarner, Colonel 19th Regt.—News has been received fro : 
Athens, of the death of Lieut. Sir Edward Blackwood, Bart., of the pe 
50. His brother Francis, a midshipman of the Vengeance, Lord Bdward Rus. 


sell, succeeds to the title. 
SAusic. 


Irauian Orera.--According to previous announcement, Max Maretzek 
inaugurated the summer campaign at Castle Garden, on Friday evening, 
June 30, by the production of the ever-sparkling, ever-fresh “ Lucia.” 
This selection was perhaps judicious, inasmuch as it brought the means of 
judging of the merits of the débutants within the reach of almost every 
hearer. Each auditor could judge for himself, by a comparison of the 
new candidates for public favour with former representatives of the same 
réles. There have been three performances of Lucia up to the time of 
our going to press; and of these, as exhibiting the powers and Capabili- 
ties of the several artistes, we will state our opinion. 

We need not here mention any particular passage, well or badly given 
by this or that artiste, or any new reading, or fine point made by either 
of the principals. Much less need we remark the necessary imperfections, 
incident to a first performance, before a strange audience, ina strange 
land, the bond of sympathy between artiste and auditor being entirely 
wanting. We shall simply give our views of the component parts of the 
performance, as a whole—and first of the Orchestra. The most striking 
defect (if excess of any thing may be so designated) is the terrible pre- 
ponderance of the brass instruments, especially the trombones and trum- 
pets. Whether Donizetti’s score authorises the number of these brazen- 
mouthed monsters, or not, we are unable to say : but this we know, that 
the lamented composer never intended any such effect as is produced 
nightly at Castle Garden. A really fine orchestra (as the present one un- 
doubtedly is) is entirely spoiled, and its effects are wholly marred, by the 
overwhelming din of these brazen pests; even the vast space of Castle 
Garden, with its innumerable apertures, is inadequate to temper or sub- 
due tbe blatant brass. Pray, Mr. Maretzek, ‘‘reform this altogether,’ 
In all the other departments of the orchestra, both reed and stringed in - 
struments, the band is full and sonorous, and well-balanced. 

The chorus, both male and female, is made up principally of the cho- 
risters of former seasons, (to whom the Lucia is as familiar as household 
words), and being quite full, as regards numbers, gives the music with an 
a-plomb, which is quite refreshing. 

Donna Gomez is petite in figure, and deficient in grace and ease of 
movement; still more so,in action. Her gestures are sharp and angular, 
and seem rather the result of study, than the spontaneous effect of the 
passion to be portrayed. Her voice is a high soprano, of a thin, unsy m- 
pathetic quality, this latter being its greatest defect. Her execution ig 

clear, distinct, rapid, and musician-like. She never fails in a passage, no 
matter how difficult. Whatever she attempts, (and her style is very am- 
bitious) she executes, although at times with hesitancy, yet with consider- 
able accuracy and certainty. Her intonation is faultless, although the 
peculiar, piercing quality of her voice conveys to many ears-the idea of 
being sharply out of tune. Such is not the fact, however. She is evi - 








67th Ft; Lt Synge to be Capt. To be Lts; Eos Armstrong and Aitchisou. To 
be Ens; J Blyth, Gent. 68th Ft; Lt Storer to be Capt. To be Lts; Ens Ed- 
wards and Cator. To be Ens; Deshon, Gent. 68th Ft; Lt Smyth to be Capt. 
To be Lts; Ens Melville and Hill. To be Ens; Stirke, Gent. 7ist Ft; Ens 
Denny to be Lt; O'Malley, Gent, to be Eas. 72d Ft; Lt Crombie, to be Capt. 
To be Lts; Ens Vesey and Campbell. To be Ens; Burges, Gent. 73d Ft; Lt 
Reeve to be Capt. To be Lts; ins Caldwell and Gibaut. To be Ens; Milligan, 
Gent. 76th Ft; Lt Lacy to be Capt. To be Lts; Ens Geddes and Robinson. 
To be Eas; Gent Cadet Gascoigne, from RI Mil Coll. 77th Ft; Lt Forster te 
be Capt. To be Lts; Ens Carden and Alder; Gent Cadet Knight, from RI Mil 
Coll, to be Ens. 79th Ft; Lt Mackay to be Capt; Ens Percival and Turner, to 
be Lts; Gent Cadet Scovell, from RI Mil Coll, to be Ens. 80th Ft; Lt the Hon 
Montague Browne toe be Capt; Ens Craufurd and Batchelor to be Lts. 82d Ft: 
Lt Bruce to be Capt. To be Lts; Ens White and Pilkington. 85th Ft; Lt 
Young to be Capt. To be Lts; Ens Hallowes and Scott. 88th Ft; Lt Burke 
to be Capt. To be Lts; Ens Maule and Grace. Gent Cadet Day, from RI Mil 
| Coll, to be Ens. 89th Ft; Lt Knipe to be Capt; Ens Longtield and Knatchbull 
| to be Lts; Lloyd, Gent, to be Ens. 90th Ft; Lt Guise to b8 Capt; Ens Preston 

and Persse,to be Lts. 92d Ft; Lt M‘Donald to beCapt. To be Lts; Ens Hum- 
phreys and Evans. 93rd Ft; Lt Middleton to be Capt. To be Lts; Eas Crowe 
and Wemyss. Tobe Ens; Gent Cadet Ball, from the RI Mil Coll. 95th Ft; Lt 
Fraser to be Capt. To be Lts; Ens Dymock and Smith. To be Eas; Gent 
Cadet Benison, from Ri Mil Coll. 97th Ft; Lt Harenc to be Capt. To be Lts; 
Ens Mackesy and Nares. To be Ens; Ware, Gent. 99th Ft; Lt Elliot to be 
Capt; Ens Welman and Ely to be Lts; Quin, Gent, to be Ens. Rifle Brigade; 
ts the Hon W Best, and Oxenden, to be Capts; Sec Lts Bramston, Bourchier 
Hon G Legge, and Blackett, to be Lts. . 


_ 


REINFORCEMENTS TO Regrents ABroap.—The following detachments are 
under orders to embark for foreign service, as soon as tonnage can be procured 
for their conveyance :—150 men to all the regiments that are in Turkey. 200 
| men to the 14th Light Dragoons, 8th, 29th, 70th, and 8lst Regiments in Ben- 
gal. 500 men to the 9th Lancers, 10th, 24th, 32nd, 52nd, 53d, 60th, 61st, 75th, 
and 87th Regiments for Kurrachee and Upper Provinces of India. 456 men 
for 2nd, 6th, 45th, 60th, and 73rd Regiments at the Cape of Good Hope. 150 
men of the 5th and 85th Regiments at the Mauritius. 60 men of the 37th Regi- 
ment at Ceylon. - 


RerorMs IN Dress and ACCOUTREMENTS.—It is said that a frock-coat will 
soon be approved and taken into use by our troops as a substitute for the nar- 
row cut and tight-fitting coatee now worn by our soldiers. The swords now 
being sent to Turkey for the use of our light cavalry are considered by expe- 
rienced soldiers very much more efficient in the hands of a good swordsman 
| than the one now in use. It is lighter and two inches longer, with a better 
protection tor the hand, after the plan of the Highland claymore. 


Navy. 


APPoINTMENTS.—Commodore Wyvill, Capt.-Superintendent of Sheerness 
Dockyard, and Chatham Dockyard, vice Capt. P. Richards, C.B., appointed one 
of the Lords of the Admiralty.—Capt. S. R. Spencer Robinson to command the 
newly-converted 80-gun ship Colossus, to be commissioned at Portsmouth. 
Capt. Robinson is the youngest son of the late Sir John Robinson, Bart., of 
Rokeby Hall, county Louth, and son-in-law of Admiral Sir John Lewis, Bart.— 
The Hon. Keith Stewart to command the Termagant, 24, screw st.-frigate, of 
620-horse power, commissioned at Portsmouth.—Lieuts: J. P. Palmes, J. N ott, 
and H. E. Crozier to the Termagant; J. W. Webb to the Victory.—Paymasters: 
—" Johnston to the Termagant; Sweatman to the Star, 8, sloop, at Cha- 

am. 


Promotions.—To be Commanders: Lts. Roderick Deu, of the Encounter, for 











It is officially announced that the convention between Austria and the 
Porte for the Austrian occupation of the Moldavia Wallachian principali- 
ties was signed at Constantinople on the 14th June, and at a Cabinet 
Council at Vienna on the 19th--the Emperor presiding—it was resolved 
that if an evasive answer comes from Russia, Austria will forward a final 
ultimatum, demanding a categorical reply within eight days. 

It is stated that Napoleon has intimated to the Austrian government 
that the French will interfere to suppress any revolutionary movements 
in Hungary or Italy while the Austrian troops are engaged against the 
Russians. A similar declaration is expected from England. 


Appointments. 





his services during the late skirmish at Shanghai, when the Anglo American 
volunteer force routed the Chinese rabble; Fairfax Moresby, late flag-Lt. to his 
father, Rear Adml. Moresby, on the Pacific station; Sir James Dunbar, Bart., 
late flag-Lt. to Adml. Sir J. Ommanney at Plymouth. 
Coxrs or Roya, Marines.—Col. Sec. Commandant Wearing to be Col. 
Commt., v. Pilcher, ret; Lt-Col.Delacombe to be Col. Sec. Commt; Brt-Major 
ey re to be Lt.-Col.; First Lt. Gray to be Capt.; Sec. Lt. Hemmans to be 
irst Lieut. 


The Myrmidon, 4, iron steam vessel, Lieut. Jolliffe, has arriv ed at Spith 
from the West Coast of Africa station. ‘ _— 


Obituary. 


Sir THomas Turton, Bart.—This Baronet died on the 13th April, at the 
Mauritius, on his way to England from India, for the recovery of his health. 





Sir Charles Augustus Fitz-Roy, Knight, Governor-in-Chief of New South | He was the only son of the late Sir Thomas Turton, of Starborough Castle, 
Wales, and Sir John Francis Davis, Baronet, sometime Governor of Hong | county Surrey, M.P. for Southwark, created a Baronet 1796. He adopted the 
Kong, to be Ordinary Members of the Civil Division of the Second Class, or | legal profession; was called to the Bar in 1818, and held the office of Registrar 
Knights Commanders of the Bath.—Peter Smith, Esquire, Chief Clerk of the | of the Supreme Court at Calcutta from 1841 to 1848. He married, tirst, 2nd No- 
Office of Secretary of State for the Colonies, and Major G. Balfour, of the E. I, | vember, 1812, Louisa, second daaghter of Major-General Browne, by which lady 
Company’s Service, to be Ordinary Members of the Civil Division of the Third | (who obtained a divorce in 1831, and married again) he had issue. 


Class, or Companions of the Bath.—The Rev. P. Pennington, M.A., to be Chap- 


lain, and C. F. Berens Dawkins, Esq., to be Superintendant of Police for the 





Tas Rev. Lornp Aveustus FirzcLareNce.—We have to announce the de- 


Island of Mauritius.—W. Young, L. M. Wilkins, A. Campbell, and S. Fulton, | mise of the Rev. Lord Augustus Fitzelarence, who died lately, at his residence, 


ry oy to be Members of the Executive Council, and L. M. Wilkins to be Clerk 
° 


| 


e Executive Council, for the Province of Nova Scotia.—G. Montaga, Esq., | 50th year, married, in 1845, S; i 
4 Prov 7 sotia.—G. , Esq., | 50th year, » In 1545, Sarah, eldest daughter of Lord Henry Gordon. 
to be Surveyor-General for the District of Natal, Cape of Good Hope.—W. H. | was One of the large illegitimate family of William IV., by Mrs. Jorden, the ns 


Doyle, Esq., to be a Member of the Executive Council for ¢ ; 
it. Glassford, J. Young, and J. Welsh, Esqrs., to be ee ee 


lebrated actress. AS 
Tuomas Rirente, Esq.—This gentleman, one of the oldest newspaper edi- 





tive Council for the Settlement of Honduras.—Robert Gordon, E: ‘ tors and proprietors in the count i Washingt 

a Member of the Legislative Council for the Province of New she ad | pe ry, died at Washington on Monday last, at an 

Douglas Stewart, —) to be a Member of the Council for the Island of St. Vin- 
ro 


cent —The honou 





advanced age, conducting formerly the Richmond Enquirer, he has latter! 
| been identitied with the Union issued at the seat of Government. Our contea 


Knighthood has been conferred upon Lt.-Col. Abbott, late | poraries’ columns are full of respectful tributes to his memory. 


dently a well-taught singer, and will form a very useful member of th e 
troupe. 

The Tenor, Signor Beraldi, is a very young man, and free from the 
vice of over-acting, thus conveying to some persons the impression of 
coldness or tameness of manner. We think him likely to become yet a 
very fair actor. His voice is not a Tenore robusto; and herein, again, 
some listeaers are apt toerr. A low grade of public taste seeks fora 
manifestation of brute power, whether physically or vocally, and most of 
the artistes of the Italian Opera in this city have pandered to this vile 
taste, because their audience liked it; whereas they should have endea - 
voured to improve and educate the public taste, by placing constantly 
before it examples of high art, and utterly refusing to yield to the dic- 
tates of interest, or the demands of ignorance. Signor Beraldi’s voice is 
full, round, and sympathetic, though not in the highest degree,—and ye t 
his most effective scene was the last, wherein he delivered the dell’ alma 
inamorata with all the intensity of Salvi, and brought down the heartie st 
applause of the night. His execution is not rapid, but artistic ; his into - 
nation perfect; and his taste correct and classical. He will bear comp a- 
rison with any Tenor yet heard in this city. 

Signor Graziani, the shton of the opera, has a commanding appear- 
ance and fine presence.——His gestures are fluent and appropriate, whilst 
his movements on the stage, generally easy, have an occasional dash o f 
overacting. His voice is a noble baritone, of exquisite quality, full, 
round, pure, and vibrating.—Like Beraldi, his intonation is utterly cor- 
rect, and his taste unimpeachable. Without the power of Beneventano or 
the experience of Badiali, he has all the fire and feeling of the latter, and 
none of the ranting or boisterousness of the former. Belletti, of the Jen- 
ny Lind corps, is a nearer approach to him, in voice and style, although 
not his equal in either of these qualities. He would be an acquisition to 
any troupe in the world.—Taken altugether, the present 7rio, Gomez, 
Beraldi, and Graziani, give us an admirable foretaste of the good things 
Maretzek has in store for us.—We are to have, next, Signora D’Ormy, 
the Contralto, in “ Maria di Rohan,” of whom report says great things 
—and when we take into consideration the fact, that all these celebrities 
form but the first instalment of the entire company, we think we cannot 
mistake greatly when we predict for the Impresario a triumphantly 
successful season. 

Maretzek eonducts with his accustomed freedom and decision, control - 
ling the vocal and instrumental host by his tiny baton, as if it were the 
magic wand of Prospero. The interior of the Castle Garden has been re- 
novated and re-decorated, and thereby much improved in general appear- 
ance, The removal of one (the central one) of the unsightly pillars, 
which hitherto obstructed the view of the stage, adds greatly to the effect 
of the stage and the comfort of the audience. 

In consequence of the severe and sudden illness of Madame Bertucca 
Maretzek, “ Maria di Rohan” was not performed on Thursday, 8 a0- 
nounced. It is now promised for Monday evening next. 


Drama. 


We are relieved from our fears that musical enterprise would lead tv the esta- 
blishment of a fourth Opera House. At present we have one occasionally at 
Castle Garden, another at Niblo’s, and a third (specially planned) in Fonr- 
teenth Street. On the site of the late Metropolitan Hall, it was expected that 
the fourth would have been located; but the Drama prevails, and we see wd 
a circular from Mr. Henry Willard, of the Howard Atheneum at Boston, that 
the new building has become his by purchase, that it is to be christened The 
New York Theatre, and that it is to be devoted to the general uses of a large, 








Maple-Durham, in Oxfordshire. The deceased, who had not completed his | 


first-rate establishment. . 
Of Mr. Willard, and his ability to conduct successfully such a speculation, we 


know nothing ; bat we are entirely certain that success depends on himself. 
Never were people more fond of theatrical entertainments than our worthy 7 
zens ; never were they so determined to distinguish between good and bad. 
| first-rate company, thoroughly well-managed, will prove a fortune. Peon 
diocrity, puffing, and the old and exploded system, will ruin any specu — 
less than six weeks from the opening._We hope Mr. Willard is prepared wi “ 
good materials : he shall, in that ease, have such hearty assistance as we ca 


lend him. 
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New Books. 


Porxam’s Monruty. ew York. Putnam.—The July number of this 
excellent periodical introduces novelty, borrowed from some of the | 
British Magazines, and improved in its adaptation to this soil. We allude 
to the commencement of a series of portraits of the literary contributors, 
not accompanied—as they have been under similar transatlantic arrange- 
ments—by notices or puffs. This we call an improvement, since it is ob- 
yious that where a memoir accompanies the likeness, the temptation to 
flattery is irresistible. The greater the glorification of “ our contributor,” 
the higher the credit that must accrue to the publication. It was wise, 
therefore, and in good taste, to limit to a “ counterfeit presentment” the 
reader’s introduction to the author whom he might desire to know. And 
it is thus, and simply anounced as “ the author of the Potiphar Papers,”’ 
that number one on the list makes his appearance, very neatly etched on 
steel, after a drawing by Samuel Lawrence, who painted the well-known 
engraved portrait of Thackeray. In the grave, but expressive and intelli- 
gent features, his friends recognise George W. Curtis, the Howadji ; to 
whom, if we mistake not, other papers in Putnanr might be attributed 
besides those, already named, that have taken such deep hold of the pub- 
lic. We incline to set down to his pen a charming article in this present 
number, entitled “ Sea from Shore,” a considerable portion of which we 
have elsewhere transferred to our columns. 


Tue Master’s House. By Logan. New York, 1854. T. L. McEl- 
rath & Co.—A tale of Southern life, said to be founded on facts. If it be 
so, the author has been very unfortunate in his experiences, for the tale is 
a very melancholy one. The hero, who is a sort of (moral) admirable 
Crichton, kills his man in a duel, against his better judgment; and sub- 
sequently buries his charming young wife, whom he had married purely 
for love. The other male characters are nearly all more or less repul- 
sive ; some might have figured in connection with “ Uncle Tom.” 

Tuovents AND Turncs at Home anp Asroap. By Elihu Burritt. 
Boston, 1854. Phillips, Sampson & Co.—A volume of gleanings from 
the multifarious short essays and papers, published from time to time by 
this learned, zealous, eloquent, and well-intentioned son of the anvil. 
His anti-war, anti-rum, and anti-slavery efforts, are matters of notoriety, 
that there is no need to dwell upon. A biographical sketch from the pen 
of Mary Howitt is prefixed. 


A Course or Enouisu Reapine. By the Rev. James Pycroft. New 
York, 1854. Francis §& Co.—An admirable little work, intended to sug- 
gest various ways in which the acquisition of knowledge through the 
medium of books may be adapted to the leisure time and the taste of 
those who would educate themselves. The plain terms in which the latter 
consideration is urged has something in them decidedly original ; and 
especially would we commend Mr. Pycroft to the notice of those who feel 
at times overwhelmed by the heaped-up piles of learning that beset the 
hesitating student. Much aid to tuition will be found in his pages. 

The book is a reprint of a popular English work, and it is “ edited with 
alterations, emendations, and additions,” for this market, by Dr. J. A. 
Spencer. Of course, to be entirely suited for use here, it was requisite 
that American history and literature should occupy a more marked place 
than the author had given them ; but we must protest against the manner 
in which Dr. Spencer has made occasional interpolations, as though they 
belonged to the original text. Hisavowal of the intention, and statement 
of the necessity for so doing scarcely furnish sufficient justification. 
Notes or an appendix would have answered the same purpose, and with 
more propriety. The former, indeed, are sometimes seen ; but in certain 
places, the interpolations are only marked by the inconsistency with 
which Dr. Spencer makes Mr. Pycroft use his personal pronouns. 

More Worips THAN ONE, THE CREED OF THE PHILOSOPHER AND THE 
Hors or THE Curistian. By Sir David Brewster. London. Murray.-- 
Is our earth the centre of the universe? Is it, of all the myriad globes 
that shine in space, the only seat of intellectual and moral beings? These 
are old questions, and they are not likely to be set at rest in our day and 
generation, The idea that the universe exists for us alone, is not only 
ancient, it is also natural. As every man fancies himself the centre of a 
world, so is he apt to believe that the world of which he is centre is the 


centre ofa universe. Deep in the heart, immovable as an instinct, is the 
thought. 


1854. 








Seas roll to waft me, suns to light me rise, 

My footstool earth, my canopy the skies. 
It is only when instinct is enlightened, and when pride is humbled by 
larger knowledge, that doubts arise. When men look out from their little 
world, as from a balcony, into the universe which night uncovers to their 
eyes—when they perceive that the great earth on which we fight our bat- 
tles, and bear our sorrows, and enjoy our triumphs—is one of the least 
even in our-own little group of worlds, and that the starry spheres extend 
and multiply beyond the power of fancy to conceive or science to express, 
making the earth appear of less importance in the general scheme of crea- 
tion than is a single grain of sand to the shores which envelope and with- 
stand the sea—it is impossible not to avoid some misgiving or to distrust 
the strongest instincts and the most respectable traditions. 

It isa point, however, on which it is not easy to obtain exact know- 
ledge, That myriads of worlds, large and luminous at least, do not exist 
in pure waste, may be taken for granted. That they exist merely to light 
the earth—to beautify its skies—to excite human curiosity—it would be 
absurd toimagine. Yet our knowledge, such as it is, does not lead di- 
rectly to conviction that these planetary and starry worlds are the homes 
of intellectual beings. Even those celestial bodies which are nearest to 
the earth are demonstrably unfit for the residence of human beings. Some 
of them have no water, some no atmospheres, In one the human body 
would be burnt into vapour, in another it would be frozen into ice in a 
pe moment. If intelligent beings exist in these planets and their sa- 
jon it is improbable therefore that they resemble human beings—that 
a °y have bodies like ours, composed of solids and fluids, asking food, 

_ and air as the conditions of existence. 

‘ his objection does not exhaust the argument. It is easy to conceive 
mpirituel which have organizations different from our own—beings more 
dleaind 4A beiugs less spiritual than ourselves. When the theological 

The Auber ata into the discussion it becomes still more perplexing. 
Brewster b le essay “ Of a Plurality of Worlds,” to which Sir David 
fic we ra replies, had urged the theological not less than the scienti- 
Maintained or believing in the old tradition of a single world. He had 
eolar 5 es that “ the Earth is really the largest planetary body in the 

tis | domestic hearth—-and the only world in the universe.” 
Wrote a odern times only that this idea has been repudiated. Fontenelle 
quate — it in 1686; and a few years later it was attacked by Huy- 
dred veers Sa work. But the old belief continued popular. A hun- 
lievell tee say anenete 8 book apesesee, the fact that Dr. Elliott be- 

oo able was sti j 
his sanity. Sir David weit fonantes in a court of justice as a proof of 
P scientifie een been the belief that the Sun cannot be a habitable world, that 
cause he had nonry Was pronounced by his medical attendant to be insane, 
‘that the light of hy paper to the Royal Society, in which he maintained 
may afford ample li Fond apse from a dense and universal atfrora which 
sich @ distance me 1¢ inhabitants of the surface beneath, and yet be at 
there as well as not to annoy them ;’—that ‘ vegetation may obtain 
nd dales, raj as with us,’—that ‘there may be water and dry land there, hills 

e eternal’ the sm fair weather,’—and that ‘ as the light and the seasons must 
itation of the whol may easily be conceived to be by far the most blissful ha- 
travagant hotion ole system.’ In less than ten years after this apparently ex- 
wii ; vas considered a proof of insanity, it was maintained by Sir 





4m Herschell as a rational and ini “hi ; 
aa observations on the stleetere af nee a 
Herschel] a2 a nana, We are told, is not alone in his belief, Sir John | 
du uorities - Arago, than whom it would be difficult to name higher 
ment and ty ae a subject, shared the same view. It is rather a senti-| 
the case are ae ene, however, than a conviction. The difficulties of 
David Srentier's ; but we will enable our readers to judge how far Sir | 
ment and ill ool Sessnoded in clearing the way. We take his argu- | 
being inhabited. as regards the probabilities of the planet Jupiter | 
“Th studyin thi : } 
astronom g& this subject, ‘sons 
of certain eee firmly believing in a plurality of worlds, 


bjections, or’ rather difficulties, which naturally present themselves 


Che Albion. 
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to the inquirer. The distance of Jupiter from the sun is so great that the light 
and heat which he receives from that luminary are supposed to be incapable of 
sustaining the same animal and vegetable life which exists on the Earth. If we 


| consider the heat upon any planet as arising solely from the direct rays of the 


sun, the cold upon Jupiter must be very intense, and water could not exist upon 
its surface in a fluid state. Its rivers and its seas must be tracks and fields of 
ice. Bat the temperature of a planet depends upon other causes,—upon the 
condition of its atmosphere, and upon the internal heat of its mass. The tem- 
perature of our own ollie decreases a8 we rise in the atmosphere and approach 
the sun, and it increases as we descend into the bowels of the Earth and go 
farther from the sun. In the first of these cases, the increase of heat as we ap- 
proach the surface of the Earth from a great height in a balloon, or from the 
summit of a lofty mountain is produced by its atmosphere ; and in Jupiter the 
atmosphere may be so formed as to compensate to a certain extent the diminu- 
tion in the direct heat of the sun arising from the great distance of the planet. 
In the second case, the internal heat of Jupiter may be such as to keep its 
rivers and seas in a fluid state, and maintain a temperature sufficiently genial 
to sustain the same animal and vegetable life which exists upon our own globe. 
These arrangements, however, if they are required, and have been adopted, 
cannot contribute te increase the feeble light which Jupiter receives from the 
sun; but in so far as the purposes of vision are concerned, an enlargement of 
the pupil of the eye, and an increased sensibility of the retina, would be amply 
sufficient to make the sun’s light as brilliant as it is tous. The feeble light re- 
flected from the moons of Jupiter would then be equal to that which we derive 
from our own, even if we do not adopt the hypothesis, which we shall after- 
wards have occasion to mention, that a brilliant phosphorescent light may be 
excited in the satellites by the action of the solar rays. Another difficulty has 
presented itself, though very unnecessarily, in reference t6 the shortness of the 
day in Jupiter. A day of fen hours has been supposed insufficient to afford 
that period of rest which is requisite for the renewal of our physical functions 
when exhausted with the labours of the day. This objection, however, has no 
force. Five hours of rest is surely sufficient for five hours of labour ; and when 
the inhabitants of the temperate zone of our own globe reside, as many of them 
have done, for years in the arctic regions, where the length of the days and 
nights are so unusual, they have been able to perform their usual functions as 
well as in their native climates. A difficulty, however, of a more serious kind 
is presented by the great force of gravity upon so gigantic a planet as Jupiter. 
The stems of plants, the materials of buildings, the haman body itself would, it 
is imagined, be crushed by their own enormous weight. This apparently for- 
midable objection will be removed by an accurate calculation of the force of 
gravity upon Jupiter, or of the relative weight of bodies on its surface. The 
mass of Jupiter is 1,230 times greater than that of the Earth, so that if both 
planets consisted of the same kind of matter, a man weighing 150 pounds on 
the surface of the Earth would weigh 150 x 1,200, or 180,000 pounds at a dis- 
tance from Jupiter’s centre equal to the Earth’s radius. But as Jupiter's radius 
is eleven times greater than that of the Earth, the weight of bodies on his sur- 
face will be diminished in the ratio of the square of his radius, that is, in the 
ratio of ll x 11, or 121 to 1. Consequently, if we divide 180,000 pounds by 121, 
we shall have 1,487 pounds as the weight of a man of 150 pounds on the surface 
of Jupiter, that is, less than fen times his weight on the Earth. But the matter 
of Jupiter is much lighter than the matter of our Earth, in the ratio of 20 to 100, 
the numbers which represent the densities of the two planets, so that if we di- 
minish 1,487 pounds in the ratio of 24 to 100, or divide it by 4:17, we shall have 
312 pounds as the weight of a man on Jupiter, who weighs on the Earth only 
150 pounds, that is, only double his weight—a difference which actually exists 
between many individuals on our own planet. A man, therefore, constituted 
like ourselves, could exist without inconvenience upon Jupiter; and plants, 
and trees, and buildings, such as occur on our own Earth, could grow and stand 
secure in so far as the force of gravity is concerned.” 

Some of the facts stated by Sir David Brewster will be thought by 
many to present the wrong side of the argument. For instance, what he 
says of the planet Saturn and its rings :— 

** According to very recent observations, the ring is divided into three sepa- 
rate rings, which, according to the calculations of Mr. Bond, an American as- 
trouomer, must be fluid. He is of opinion that the number of rings is conti- 
nually changing, and that their maximum number, in the normal condition of 
the mass, does not exceed twenty. According to Mr. Bond, the power which 
sustains the centre of gravity of the ring is not in the planet itself, but in his 
satellites ; and the satellites, though constantly disturbing the ring, actually 
sustain it in the very act of perturbation. Mr. Otto Struve and Mr. Bond have 
lately studied, with the great Munich telescope, at the observatory of Pulkowa, 
the third ring of Saturn, which Mr. Lassels and Mr. Bond discovered to be wid. 
They saw distinctly the dark interval between this fluid ring and the two old 
ones, and even measured its dimensions ; and they perceived at its inner mar- 
gin an edge feebly illuminated, which they thought might be the commence- 
ment of a fourth ring. These astronomers are of opinion, that the fluid ring is 
not of very recent formation, and that it is not subject to rapid change ; and 
they have come to the extraordinary conclusion, that the inner border of the 
ring has, since the time of Huygens, been gradually approaching to the body of 
Saturn, and that we may expect sooner or later, perhaps tn some dozen of years, 
to see the rings wnited with the body of the planet.” ’ 

With this deluge impending, Saturn would scarcely be a very eligible 
residence for men, whatever it might be for dolphins. But Sir David 
saves himself by the clause of his proposition, in which he maintains that 
if the planets and stars are not already habitable worlds, they are ina 
state of preparation for the residence of intelligent beings. Against an 
assertion so elastic it is not easy to make head.—-.dithenaum. 


Meworrs or CeLesratep Cuaracters. By 4.de Lamartine. London. 
Bentley.—Hitherto Lamartine’s best works have been productions of the 
imagination on legitimate subjects as poems, or the result of observation, 
as in his travels, or narrative history with whose persons and events he 
was either contemporary and in part himself an actor, or was at least 
familiar with men who were, so that he more or less possessed the charac- 
ter of an original historian in spirit, if not in knowledge. In his more 
solid works he also enjoyed the advantage of a contemporary attraction 
in his subjects. 

As yet, the “ Memoirs of Celebrated Characters” have none of these 
characteristics, but take the form of mere literary compilation, of a very 
wide range in their periods, and of a bookmaking kind in point of lite- 
rary merit. It is now an idea df M. de Lamartine that universal history 
is best written in the form of a series of biographies, which would more 
vividly represent their respective times than the “ cold and lifeless pages 
of an abridgment :” which, if true, is nothing to the purpose, for the 
“ Memoirs of Celebrated Characters” when completed will fill the space 
of many abridgments, and indeed many histories. A list of upwards of 
a hundred names is presented to the reader, followed by several etceteras 
which intimate many more. The plan has its advantages, especially for 
Lamartine’s object of making a lively impression on the reader : whether 
it would furnish the same general view of the progress of mankind and 
their condition at particular epochs as a history may be questioned ; cer- 
tainly it would not without introductions or episodes, which, whatever 
they might be called, would be really historical. Classification, however, 
is essential to the plan. The book before us has none. The author has 
not even taken the trouble to arrange his list in any order, either alpha- 
betical, chronological, or by subjects. The book opens with Nelson ; the 
outlines of whose career are scarcely narrated with accuracy, while the 
filling up is often as much a romance as the “brandy” with which our 
author represents Wellington as stimulating the last cavalry charge at 
Waterloo. The great Admiral is followed by Heloise ; a woman who re- 
presents a class of her sex, but is not peculiar to her times; though Abe- 
lard might well illustrate the intellect and learning of the age, had 
Lamartine been capable of the task. Another seaman follows the lovers, 
Christopher Columbus ; he is succeeded by Palissy the Potter ; the fabu- 
lous Oriental hero Roostam, by Madame de Lamartine, comes after the 
porcelain-maker ; and the first volume winds up with Cicero. A few 
opening pages of the second volume dismiss Socrates: then we have 
Jacquard the inventor of the loom; a large portion of which paper is 
occupied by a contrast between town and country labour, and the history 
of silk: next to the weaver comes Joan of Arc: then Cromwell ; upon 
whose character a new light is sought to be thrown by means of Carlyle’s 
Letters--that of a fanatic “pure et simple.” Homer, Guttenberg, and 
Fenelon, form a closing trio. 

Notwithstanding the great variety of ages and subjects, it will be seen 
at a glance that biographies of nearly all the persons are among the most 
accessible and indeed popular books in literature ; the facts common pro- 
perty ; the modes of stating them varied ad infinitum, from such elaborate 
works as Irving’s Life of Columbus, or Carlyle’s Cromwell, down to arti- 
cles in every biographical dictionary. Yet easily obtainable as are the 
facts, Lamartine will not always go to the trouble of stating them cor- 
rectly, or he improves them by inventions of hisown. To the patient 
research, the original knowledge, and the lifelike views which that re- 
search induces, the book has no pretension. The “ characters,” in fact, 
are articles such as are written for periodicals from volumes adopted as a 
text or storehouse, the author contributing little more than a comment 
on the facts, and a skilful mode of presenting their pith. Even considered 
in this light, the “ Memoirs of Celebrated Characters” is the reverse of 
remarkable. Thoughts of originality or depth may be found, as well as 
passages of power; but the book at large exhibits exhaustion, with haste, 
carelessness, or indifferenee to the public.— Spectator. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF My Miuitary Lire. By Col. Landmann. 
don. Hurst & Blackett.—David Hume, said a straightforward critic, 
might have been a useful citizen, but unfortunately he was taught to 
write. The “ useful citizens’? who gained our Peninsular victories are 
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portant parts of the story have been repeated so often, the trivialities 
have been imultiplied so infinitely, that the subject threatens to become 
more monotonous than « postillion’s diary. Yet Col. Landmann, though 
he has to tell of the expedition to Cadiz, the heights of Columbeira, t 
field of Vimiera, and the lines of Torres Vedras, has enough to “ recol- 
lect” to make two volumes amusing. His book is all gossip, anecdote, 
and variety. He writes in a lively style, not a whit the less pleasant be- 
cause it is supremely egotistical, since the egotiem is of that kind which 
makes a man as well satisfied with others as with himself. Nothing can 
be more simple than his way of relating an adventure, whether it be » 
charge against French bayonets, or a salute to the pretty women of Coimbra. 
With the utmost simplicity he tells us how he sat at Lord Collingwood’s ta- 
ble, anxiously waiting for him to be witty, as the Admiral was celebrated 
for “ odd expressions.” “The only thing worth repeating” was when his 
Lordship passed a plate of soup to a midshipman. “I say, youngster, 
swallow up that soup like soap-euds down asink-hole!” This was hardly 
worth so much patience ; but Col. Landmann’s good humour is inexhaust- 
ible, and some of his anecdotes are far more characteristic. Here is a 
peep at English heroes in school hours. It exhibits Sir Sidney Smith go- 
ing through his exercise with that famous dirk, which, in his hand, was 
so terrible a weapon.-— 

‘“* His attitude was with his right foot advanced, his body bent back, and his 
right arm raised and covering his forehead, holding the dagger or dirk, which 
had a strong and broad blade, pointed at bis antagonist in a position to stab. 
‘ Then,’ said he, ‘ should my opponent cut down at my head, I should drop the 
blade of the dirk along my arm, which it should cover up to my elbow; and in 
that position, by a very slight movement, I could guard to the leit or right, re 
ceiving any cut on the blade of the dirk; then instantly, before my adversary 
could recover so as to make a second cat, I should plunge the dagger into him.’ 
Thus Sir Sidney went through all the manoeuvres for parrying every cut; and I 
must submit that I was greatly seduced by this display of the dirk versus cut- 
lass. Sir Sidney Smith’s iigure, his activity, the brilliancy of bis eye, and his 
black whiskers descending to the bottom of his throut, in those days never be- 
fore seen, gave him an air of ferocity surpassing any Algerine and any Arab of 
the desert, which drew forth from every spectator the most unequivocal ex- 
pressions of admiration.” 

In our next extract Col. Landmann himself is the hero. 
raltar, and discovers the powder magazine to be on fire. 
smoke guides him to the door. 

‘*‘ T placed my hand on the key, which was still in the lock, and very care- 
fully drew open the door. Oh! it was truly appalling! The volume of thick 
smoke, slightly tinged with red, was awful in the extreme, almost deprived us 
of the power of respiration. In less than a quarter of a minate, the density of 
the smoke had sufficiently diminished to allow us to perceive the large red cin- 
der of aslow match, the whole of which, including all the windings round the 
stick, had been burnt, and was reduced to a red cinder, still retaining its deli- 
cate hold of the stick, but ready to fall to pieces on the slighest agitation of the 
atmosphere. A portion also of the woodwork of the handle or stick was re- 
duced to a red charcoal. Onur fears of doing anything that might agitate the 
minutest portion of the surrounding atmosphere was, no doubt, similar to that 
related of travellers in the Alps, who, when in certain situations, dare not speak 
to each other in a louder voice than a whisper, lest it should cause the fall of an 
avalanche. Nothing could be more perplexing, yet, after a short zeflection, I 
took off my hat, and having, with the greatest gentleness, put it under the burn- 
ing cinder of the slow match; with equal care I took the match-stick near the 
bottom, and turned the whole upside down into the hat, covering up the same 
with my handkerchief, closed the sides of my folding cocked hat as much toge- 
ther as I could, and thus completely confined the fire within the hat. Oh! 
no tongue can relate the degree of pride I felt, and the triumph with which 1 
marched out to a large tub full of water, which Pownall pointed out, and into 
which I plunged the whole together.” 

***-* His next “ Recollection” of a woman is of quite a different 
character. He is marching over a ploughed field under a cannonade, 
with musketry rattling incessantly from front and rear.— 

“ T soon overtook a lady, dressed in a nankeen riding-habit, parasol, and 
straw bonnet, and carrying a rather large rush hand-basket. The unexpected 
sight of a respectably dressed woman ig such a situation greatly perplexed me; 
for the musket-shot were showering about pretty thickly, and making the dust 
fly on most parts of the road. Moreover, at this place, several men killed, and 
others mortally wounded, all perfectly stripped, were lying scattered across 
the road, so that, in order to advance, she was absolutely compelled to step over 
some of them. At first | thought that the lady was unconscious of her danger, 
or was so bewildered at the surrounding confusion, in which she might have 
been accidentally involved, that she did not know she was then going towards 
the enemy. I, therefore, could not resist saying to her, en passant, that she 
had much better go back for a short time, as this was a very unfit place for a 
lady to be in, and was evidently a very dangerous one. Upon this, she drew 
herself up, and with a very haughty air, and, seemingly, a perfect contempt of 
the danger of her situation, evidently proceeding from extreme agitation, she 
replied, ‘ Mind your own affairs, Sir,—I have a husband before me.’ I obeyed.’ 

To produce a contrast with this, there is an incident related, which 
wears the true war-colour. It is encugh to make the heart sick, to read 
how the nature of man and woman is degraded by familiarity, breeding 
contempt, with the blood of the battle-field.— 

“ I saw a woman, one of the British nation too, with a large stone in her 
hand levelling a finishing blow at a poor fellow of the Sth or 45th Regiment, 
I do not now recollect to which he belonged. This wretch was at the man’s 
back, as he sat on the ground, having had one of his legs broken on the preced- 
ing day by a musket shot, and was, therefore quite helpless. My sudden ap- 
pearance for a moment suspended the course of this infernal creature, and she 
remained with her hand raised, grasping a stone as big as both her fists, paus- 
ing, no doubt, to consider how far my presence ought to check her murderous 
views; and during this momentary hesitation, from the opposite side, out of the 
thicket, a man stepped forth, whom I immediately perceived was a private sol- 
dier in the 5th battalion of the 60th Regiment. His occupation was not doubt- 
ful; plunder had induced him to straggie from his corps and remain in the rear, 
and I sincerely hope his cupidity was confined to the property of the dead. 
This man was a German, and he also, as well as myself, had seen the diabolical 
intent of the woman before us. My band was still strongly grasping the hilt of 
my sword, which I had half drawn, with a determination ot stopping by force 
the further progress of this fiend: but the German lost no time in considering, 
he ran up, his rifle half up to his shoulder, and without any parley or ceremony, 
merely muttering as he sprang upon her, ‘ You be no fouman py Got! you 
de tifle!’ he put bis rifle close to her ear, and before I had time to form any 
clear conjecture as to his views, the upper half of her head vanished, and was 
dispersed into atoms amongst the bushes, and her body in falling almost ex- 
tended to the wounded soldier. 

* * Having carefully untied the woman’s apron, which was richly filled 
with watches, rings, and valuables of all kinds, the German darted from the 
spot, and disappeared amongst the bushes, casting at me a ferocious glance.” 

The reader will guess, from these quotations, what kind of entertain- 
ment he is likely to gaia from Col. Landmann, As a mélange of light 
gossip, interspersed with remarkable sketches of military life, and genuine 
anecdotes of manners, the book is worth perusal. It is the second time 
the Colonel has given an account of himself; and we are not so tired of 
his stories as to discourage him from offering the third series which, he 
hints, is in preparation.—déheneum. 

Nicuotas I. A Memor or nis Lire anp Reien. By the Rev. Henry 
Christmas. London.—Mr. Christmas has put into a small book a little 
of everything that the feneral reader will desire to know about Russia, 
its people, and their Emperor. He commences with a brief but lucid 
sketch of Russian history, and then enters upon the principal eve. ‘+ of 
the reign of the present Czar, to whom he endeavours to do justice by 
giving the opinions of writers who take opposite views of his character. 
The condition of the nobles, clergy, and serfs, the state of education, and 
the naval and military resources of the empire are all objects of attention. 
The author bas taken pains to consult all the best authorities, and has 
dealt as impartially with the disturber of European peace as if the cir- 
cumstances of the time offered no inducements to place his conduct in an 
unfavourable light. Our own view of the Autocrat’s character bas been 
so recently expressed, that it will not be necessary for us to repeat it. 
The following is a very characteristic picture of his much vaunted beba- 
viour to his family :— 


“ While every one agrees in according to Nicholas the merit of being 
an excellent father, they still cite some instances of his love of preciseness 
and etiquette, which to those who are unused to such continual restraint 
must appear wearying in the extreme. A French author speaking of the 
emperor's military habits and tastes, says, “These customs, which show 
their military discipline, are so stamped in the emperor’s mind, that even 
his family cannot escape from their influence ; none of the members of the 
family would dare to display a desire not in conformity with that of the 
master ; and the will of the master always wears the appearance of mili- 
tary rule. Dress, occupation, visits, are all regulated in the imperial 
palace absolutely as in the order of the day of a well-regulated barrack. 
It is thus that the Czar, exacting from his wife a continual representation, 
an inexorable round of fétes and ceremonies, has exposed the health of the 
empress to injury, through inability to make up his mind to violate what 
he calls imprescriptible and sacred laws of sovereign etiquette. It is a 
positive fact, the Duke de Leuchtenberg was several times placed under 
arrest for not having buttoned his coat according to rule. Also the Czar 
found that it was an act of /2se-majesté on the part of the young duke to 
go into the apartments of the princess and sit down by her in bis robe de 
chambre. But how great was the anger of Nicholas when be one day 
surprised the young husband smoking by the side of bis wife. He only 
ceased reprimanding the duke, to recommence the next day ; every 
momént some new revolt, some new scene ; for the emperor is not very 
gentle in the expression of his anger ; sometimes he has said very harsh 
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things to his generals, his princes, and his old servitors; he has the bad 
taste to fancy himself always on parade. It is enough to mention the 
affronts which the poor Duke de Leuchtenberg was obliged during bis 
short life to submit to, and to bear them silently. A speech which he 
made on one occasion characterised in a word that position so very differ- 
ent from what he enjoyed in Germany, and which he every day regretted. 
There was some question of a marriage between the Duke de Bordeaux 
with one of the daughters of the emperor, either the Grand Duchess Olga, 
or the Grand Duchess Alexandra. This project having failed, the Duke 
de Leuchtenberg said to a French legitimist, ‘ Let the Duke de Bor- 
deaux thank heaven that he has not come to share the cage in which I 
vegetate.’”’ 

The restoration of Finland to Sweden would be a most desirable episode 
in the present war and would place a people who have no affinities with 
Russia, in a position much more favourable to their happiness and devel- 
opment. How Nicholas has behaved to them may be learnt from the 
treatment of Abo, which the author thus relates :-— 

“The policy of Nicholas seems to have been in everything arbitrary 
and restrictive, iastead of gentle and enlightened. What other country 
so large as his boasts so few places of renown; and even where arts and 
commerce were found to be in their vigour, and flourishing before the in- 
vasion of Russian power, let the authority of the autocrat once gain a 
footing, and everything is changed. Finland, once a happy Swedish pro- 
vince, has been, partly by force and partly by fraud, transferred to the 
Russian dominion, and consequently everything there must be ultra-Russ, 
Abo was the most renowned and ancient city of Finland, founded when 
Christianity was introduced into that country in the twelfth ¢ ntury ; its 
name is often found in the annals of the north,—sometimes as the battle- 
field between the Swedes and their enemies, and sometimes as the object 
of the care of the Swedish kings. Gustavus Adolphus gave ber a gymna- 
sium, and Christina a university. She had a magnificent library, severa 
distinguished professors ; and it was there that, in 1812, after the Russian 
campaiga, Charles, John and Alexander met and concladed their treaty 
of alliance. Seven yearsafter, the city of Abo was despoiled of privileges 





as the capital ; they Were transferred to Helsingfors; and sixteen years 
later, she lost her unive sity, her books, and her collections. The cause 
of this change is easily imagined. The university of Abo was too near 
Stockholm ; by its foundations, its recollections, and its literary connex- 
ions, it was too much under Swedish influence. Russia keeps the schools 
which she has created, and of which she has determined the statutes, under 
her absolute control. Formerly, Abo exported freely to Sweden all the 
productions of her own, and some neighbouring provinces ; but at present 
this exportation is trammelled by the Swedish customs, and the city, 
treated as a foreign town, is subject to a high tariff.”’ 

We have no doubt that the appropriateness of this little work tu the 
times, and the popularity of its author, will ensure it an extensive sale. 
We may add, that the type and paper are unusually good.— London Atlas. 
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FANNY FERN AND JOHN BULL. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ ALBION.” 

New York, June 30th, 1854. 
Sir,—Not long since, you published an article in the Albion, on Ame- 
rican female writers, in which you stated that “ Fanny Fern never flnish- 
es anything.” Never having read her writings, I can’t say how truthfully 
your remark may apply to them; but, I must say, and I think you will 
agree with me, that so far as a spicy and just retort to a spiteful criticism 
goes, she has, in the article, which I enclose, from to-day’s Tribune, most 
effectually “ finished” Johnny Bull. At any rate, at our hotel, it was 

voted, this morning, a clever article. 
T have the honour to be, Sir, your ob sery' and constant reader, 
W 
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The article enclosed to us is as follows. 

“ Fanny Fern” is roughly criticised by The London Atheneum. We 
give aspecimen. (WV. Y. Tribune.) 

** Fanny’ (whether Mrs. or Miss appeareth not in her books) does not seem 
to have a country bone in her body or a country hairon her head. The up-stairs, 
down-stairs and back-stairs life of towns, with all its pretences and ambitious 
struggles, seems as well to her as it can to any respectable woman of average 
fortune. She delights in slang. A mother, with her, is ‘ @ maternal’—a man 
* a masculine —and women are feminities.’ She is boisterous on the subject of 
female shopping—nor less animated when hectoring the lords of creation in 
regard to what they should put on; ‘ I understand,’ says she, ‘ the architecture 
of a coat to a charm; know as quick as a flash whether it is all right, the mi- 
nute I clap my eyes on it. As to vests I call myself a connoisseur, ‘ Stocks’ 
are only fit for Wall street.’ Get yourself some nice silk neckties, and ask your 
wife, or somebody who knows something, to longitudinize them to yoar jugular. 
Throw your coloured, embroidered, and ruffied shirt-bosoms overboard; leave 
your cane and cigar at home; wear a pair of neat, dark gloves; sport an imma- 
culate pocket-handkerchief and dickey.’ A ‘fern leaf’ the above ?—Nay, ra- 
ther let us call it a graiti/of ‘ chaff, (to review slang by slang,) presented by 
Bob to Bill, and scrawled by the former on the back of an unpaid tailor’s bill.’” 

Johnny had you any little private reason of your own for omitting 
the closing sentence in the obnoxious “ fern leaf’’ above quoted, viz: 
‘* and speak of every woman as you would wish your mother or sister 
to be spoken of ?”’ Oh, Johony, Johnny, will you never get out of your 
mouth the taste of that cup of tea that my forefathers mixed for yours in 
Boston harbour? Will you never cease fibbing, Johnny? ‘“ JVot a coun- 
try bone in my body?” Ask the 175,000 buyers of Fern Leaves, (I go 
by my publishers’ advertisements as to pumbers, keeping a sharp eye, 
with a view to a settlement by and by!) Ask them if Fern Leaves show 
that I do not love the country? Johnny, dear, I was ‘“ raised” in the 
country, not far from a spot called Bunker Hill, where, if 1 remember 
right, you once received a shot. How it came to hit you in the back is 
best known to yourself. 

As to the “ architecture of a coat,’ I do know it, and I also know, 
wheuever I see a man with one on that is badly cut, and whose bump of 
self-esteem draws so powerfully on the top of his head as to lift his heels 
from the ground, that--he is an Englishman. 

But, Johany, I forgive you; partly because I penned sundry little 
squibs in Fern Leaves about you Britishers, in full expectation of a box 
on the ear, and partly because I know how many little things you have 
had lately to try your placid temper. It is aggravating Johnny, to have 
Cobden and Hume constantly hammering Parliament about the JVew 

York Tribune, and thrusting it into your Tory faces as a model of what 
an English newspaper should be as to price, size and matter. This must 
be very provoking, Johnny, to a person of your inflation and pomposity. 
And then there is Kossuth’s Sheffield exposé of your miserable, shuffling, 
pussy-cat war policy--dispatching your armies just in time to be too late 
for action, and allowing your fleets to hover about points from which 
Russia cannot be vitally menaced, instead of shaking them all out of 
their boots, as you ought, and as we did you, Johnny, after that little 
tea-party I before alluded to. 

Weil. we forgive you Johnny, for being such a blustering coward. 
Your younger brother America is getting along nicely, and throws back 
in your teeth your old taunt, “ Who reads an American Book?” Lite- 
rary “ feminity” is wide awake and very successful over here ; literary 
“ masculinity” is vexed, and while patting us patronizingly with one 
hand, scratches us slyly with the other; yet, by the leave of Providence 
and the editor of The New York Daily Times, we shall continue to nib 
our pens and coolly pocket our receipts. Fanny FERN. 


Fauny Fern has thus the benefit of such further publicity as the 4/bion 
may give her; and we have only to remark that her letter and that of 
her admirer are worth studying, as curious specimens of taste. We be- 
lieve, however, that there are very few indeed of our “ constant readers,” 
who would require us to oceupy time and space in showing how Fanny 


Fern, writing in her own vindication, does but confirm the sentence passed 
on her by the Atheneum. ‘ 
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LONDON GOSSIP ON LITERATURE, ART, &c. 


The handsome bequest to the nation, by the late Lord Colborne, of eight 
really good pictures, has just been added to the National Gallery. Seven 
are hung together in the Centre Room ; and the eighth (a Shepherd, by 
Spagnoletto) is made a companion to the full-length of “ St. John in the 
Wilderness, by Caracci. ‘The centre of the seven is Wilkie’s well-known 
“ Parish Beadle ’—so admirably engraved by Raimbach. This fine pic- 
ture was inted for Lord Colborne in the year 1823--immediately after 
the completion of the « Chelsea Pensioners,” for the Duke of Wellington. 
The price was 350 guineas; and it is now worth at least four times that 
sum. On its left is a capital Teniers, “ Players at Tric-trac :” painted 
with a firm pencil, and a hand that has seldom recourse to repeated 
touches. In every respect, this is an excellent example of the master, 
and an accession of moment to the National Collection. On the right of 
the Wilkie, a small Berghem “ Crossing the Ford ;” and above the Ber- 
ghem, a small Vanderneer—a Moonlight : only average specimens of both 
masters. A Weenix—‘ Dead Game and Dogs’’—-is suspended above the 
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merit--“ Portrait of an Old Man,” and “ Portrait of a Girl:” the latter 
in one of Rembrandt’s best moods-- a mood, moreover, in which he is not 
seen in any other picture in the National Collection. Of the style in 
Ree the old man is painted, Sir George Beaumont’s Jew is a finer ex- 
ample. 

An unusual occurrence in literature will take place this month. Two 
sets of the three first editions of Shakspeare will change proprietors under 
the hammer of Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson. One copy of the first 
edition of 1623 is the finest ever offered for sale. It belonged to Mr. Hib- 
bert,and then to Mr. Wilks. Russia will have no effect on the price to be 
obtained for so choice a treasure. ? 

The new Mayor of Oxford (Mr. Spiers) is properly ambitious of show- 
ing that a taste for literature and the arts is not wholly confined to the 
heads of houses ; that the members of the Corporation of Oxford, if they 
do not understand books and pictures with University skill, are, at least, 
anxious to show their sympathy with authors and artists. With this view, 
and this feeling, the Mayor and Mayoress have issued cards for a grand 
gathering at Oxford on the 22nd; and London, it is said, will respond 
promptly and honourably to the Mayor's invitation. The present Vice- 
Chancellor will, we trust, show more sympathy with the Mayor’s meeting 
than a former Vice-Chacellor showed for Shakspeare’s House, and Mr. 
Macready’s reading of “ Hamlet-” - 

A London Committee has just been formed in aid of the Edinburgh sta- 
tue of Professor Wilson. The Committee consists of the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch, Lord Haddington, Mr. Macaulay, Mr. Stirling, M.P., Mr. Murray, 
(of Albemarle street,) Mr. Lockhart, Mr. Peter Cunningham, and others. 
The Duke of Buccleuch has subscribed £25. Subscriptions are received 
by Messrs. Coutts & Co., and by Mr. Cunningham, the honorary 
secretary. 

We have great pleasure in confirming the statement made in our paper 
of last week about Dr. Waggen and the new of the Director of the Na- 
tional Gallery. The Doctor is here, aot on a visit (as some of our con- 
temporaries stated) to his Royal Highness Prince Albert; bat on a visit 
(as we observed last week) to his friends Sir Charles and Lady Eastlake, 
and has no wish whatever to accept the office which idle gossip has as- 


—_—_——_ 


A CASE IN THE BAIL COURT. 
The Queen v. Coates and Anether. 
Early in the term a writ of habeas corpus was obtained calling upon 
the defendants to produce in this court the body of Alfred Vivian, a child 
of 7 years of age, who, it was alleged, was improperly detained by the de- 
fendant Coates, a schoolmaster in Yorkshire, as a lien for his bill for edu- 
cating this boy and his brother. This writ was returnable on the Ist of 
June, at 10 in the morning. The defendant was then called, but, not an- 
swering, at the close of the day a rule nisi for an attachment for contempt 
of Court was moved for and obtained against the defendants. On a sub- 
sequent day affidavits were read, which stated that on the first of June the 
boy was seut up by the train, with a ticket attached to his collar, on which 
was written the name of the boy, and the address of his mother at Ken- 
nington Oval ; that after the arrival of the train the boy was found crying 
bitterly on the platform, and, upon the inspector being appealed to, he di- 
rected the porter to take the boy to the address written on the ticket, and 
the porter took him and delivered him to his mother. The mother, in her 
affidavit, stated that the boy told her he was put into a third-class carriage 
at Richmond, in Yorkshire, at half-past six o’clock in the morning, with- 
out any food or money. Cause was alterwards shown against this rule, 
and it was stated that the boy had been delivered to his mother on the 
evening of the Ist of June, and, therefore, it was submitted that the rule 
was complied with. In the affidavits it appeared that on the day after 
the service of the habeas corpus, Mrs. Coates called upon her husband’s 
attorney to ask for his advice, but the attorney was then engaged and 


told her the writ must be complied with. Mrs. Coates replied that that 
was impossible, unless the boy was sent up in the middle of the night.— 
The attorney then recommended her to see Mr. Kirby, the agent of Mrs. 
Vivian, and state the circumstances to him. Mrs. Coates accordingly 
waited on Mr. Kirby, and after some conversation with him she saw him 
write postscripts to two letters he had previously written, one to his agents 
in London and the other to Mrs. Vivian, the mother of the boy, stating 
that the boy would be sent up by train the next morning, and would ar- 
rive at the Kings-cross station at half-past 6 o’clock in the evening, and 
the letters requested that the mother would meet him at that time and 
place, and the boy was sent up accordingly, and was put under the espe- 
cial care of the guard, but, in order to prevent any mistake, Mrs. Coates 
stitched on the inside of the boy’s jacket, the address that had been refer- 
red to. So far from the boy being sent up without food or money, Mrs. 
Coates stated that she gave the boy sufficient food for him,—namely, a 
rhubarb pasty, a seed cake, and two large pieces of cheese; and she of- 
fered to give him some sandwiches, but he refused to take them. She also 
gave him 9d. to buy some ale on the journey. It was contended, on the 
one side, that the agent of Mr. Kirby having been informed that the child 
would arrive on the evening of the Ist of June, he ought tohave directed 
the.mother to meet him, and ought not to have applied on that day for 
the attachment, particularly as she had called on the agent twice on that 
day ; and, in addition to this, the mother had not denied having herself 
received the letter from her attorney, giving her that information ; and it 
was therefore submitted that the rule ought to be discharged. On the 
other hand, it was contended that the very fact of sending up the boy in 
this way ought to induce the Court to make the rule absolute. Mr. Ma- 
nisty showed cause against, and Mr. Huddleston supported, the rule, and 
offered to allow the rule to be discharged upon all the costs of the habeas 
and this rule being paid, he allowing thereout the bill for the education of 
the children. This not being acceded to, the learned judge took the affi- 
davits home to read them. 

Mr. Justiee Wightman now delivered judgment, and, after going through 
all the facts, said the rule would be discharged, each party to pay their 


own costs.—June 14, 
i — 


THE QUEEN AT ASCOT. 


A drizzling, incessant rain had been falling since day-break (on Thurs- 
day, June 15), and showed no disposition to leave off as the morning ad- 
vanced ; steadily and perseveringly it descended, and at 10 o’clock it was 
generally thought to be a hopeless case, and that the Queen had for the 
first time been beaten by the weather. We had, however, faithin her Ma- 
jesty’s proverbial good fortune, and the result proved that it had not quite 
deserted her, for at 1 o’clock the rain had ceased ; the sun, however, did 
not condescend to gladden the heath. 

Notwithstanding the unpropitious state of the weather, in the forenoon, 
and the complaints which were heard on all sides, by the time the bell 
rang for the first race the assemblage of general company on the heath 
was very great. The receipts at the Grand Stand were, we believe, quite 
equal to the amount on the occasion of the Czar’s visit in 1844, 

At 20 minutes before 2 o’clock the royal cortege was sighted from the 
Stand, entering the New Mile : the display of well-dressed and fashionable 
people in the stands, and private carriages, had, at this time, a most striking 
and picturesque effect. The carriage of her Majesty, an open landau 
and four, was proceeded by the Earl of Bessborough (Master of the Royal 
Buckhounds), and a number of the Queen’s huntsmen and grooms in the 
royal livery on horseback.—-In the carriage with the Queen were the 
King of Portugal, the Duchess of Cambridge, and the Duke of Oporto, 
Five other carriages, three pony phxtons, and a char-d-banc, completed 
the brilliant cortege. The principal occupants of the carriages were 
Prince Albert, the Prince of Wales, Prince Alfred, the Princess Royal, 
the Princess Alice, the Duchess of Kent, the Princess Mary of Cambridge, 
the Duke and Duchess of Wellington, the Duchess of Sutherland, the Duke 
of Terceira, the Austrian and Portuguese ministers, and other distinguish- 
ed personages.—The reception of her Majesty and the royal family was 
most enthusiastic. No sooner had her carriage arrived opposite to the 
Grand Stand, than hearty cheers burst from the crowding spectators, and 
were carried forward and continued along the course, amidst the waving 
of hats and handkerchiefs, until the carriages had turned round the end 
of the New Stand. It was no expression of formal greeting-—no conven- 
tional tribute to royalty—-but the rough welcome of thousands of loyal 
hearts, uttered in honest unison with their feelings. Truly, it was a glo- 
rious sight—that of the Queen of a free people receiving the spontaneous 
homage of all classes of her subjects, and proud might she be of such a 
demonstration of love and loyalty, offered gn the presence of her royal 
guests, The cheering of the crowd on the course was renewed when her 
Majesty and Prince Albeit appeared at the window whilst West 4usira- 
lian, the winner of the cup, was led past the Royal Stand, 

During the race for the New Stakes an incident happened which was 
fortunately attended with no other result than a hearty laugh. Just as 
the horses had reached the Royal Stand, ber Majesty, in her eagerness to 
see the race, not perceiving the window where she was standing had been 
put down, leaned forward rather hastily to look out, and broke a pane of 








amongst the royal party, the Queen herself setting the exam 

ing with the greatest good humour at the cahabenee. ye ef lenge 
Besides the royal and distinguished personuges whose names we have 
mentioned, we observed amongst the fashionable company the French 
Ambassador, and the Countess of Walewski, the Duke and Duchess of 
Beaufort, the Duke of Montrose, the Marquis of Breadalbane (Lord 
Chamberlain) the Marquis of Exeter, the Marquis of Abercorn, the Mar- 
quis of Downsbire, the Marquis of Anglesea, the Marchioness of Aylesbu- 
ry, the Marquis of Clanricarde, the Marquis of Granby, the Karl and 
Countess Granville, the Earl and Countess of Wilton, Earl Powis the 
Earl of Exmouth, Earl Brace, Earl and Countess of Chesterfield, Earl of 
Derby, Earl of Jersey, Earl of Zetland, Earl of Howth, Earl Stradbroke 

Earl Spencer, Earl and Countess of Clarendon, Viscount Newport, Vigs_ 
count and Viscountess Maidstone, Lord de Grey, Lord Graham, Lord Cc 

Manners, Lord Hill, Lord Giffard, Lord H. Lennox, Lord Ward, Count 
Batthyany, Lord John Scott, Lord Clifden, Baron Rothschild, Hon. Admi- 
ral Rous, Hon. Cecil Forrester, &c. &c. 

Her Majesty took her departure from the Heath precisely at twenty- 
five minutes past four o’clock, followed by demonstrations of affectionate 
loyalty similar to those by which she was welcomed on her arrival. 

The Ascot Cup was the important prize of the day ; itisa large and 
handsome piece of plate, manufactured from a design by Mr. Cotterij] 

and represents Charles of Luxembourg, the blind and aged King of Bo- 
hemia, having caused his horse’s bridle to be made fast to the bridles of 
the horses of two knights between whom he rode at the battle of Cressy 

and thus dashed sword in hand upon the English troops, the name of this 
prize was altered from the ‘‘ Ascot Gold Cup” to the * Emperor’s Plate” 
in 1845, in compliment to the Emperor of Russia, who being present at 
the race the preceding year, gave £500 annually for a piece of plate to be 
added to the stake$. Under the circumstances of the war with Russia the 
gift of the Czar bas been declined this year, and the prize has been re- 
verted to its original character and title/—-The official result of the race 
is as follows :—- ’ 

The Gorn Cur, value 300 sovs., the surplus in specie, by subscriptions 
of 20 sovs. each, with 200 added ; 3-yr-olds, 6st 101b ; four, 8st 51b ; five 

9st ; six and aged, 9st 3lb; mares and geldings allowed 3 lbs. About 
two miles and a-balf. (18 subs.) ’ 

Lord Londesborough’s }Vest ustralian, by Melbourne, 4 


yrs, Sat BID... cccvescccssenvccveccvevsescecs (A. Day) 1 
Mr. Morrig’s Kingston, by Venison, 5 yrs, 9st...(J.Marson) 2 
Mr. T. Parr’s Rataplan, 4 yrs, 83t Slb,.......4.- (Flatman) 3 


The following also ran :--Orestes, Cobnut, Nubob, and Ta/fourd.— 
Betting : 6 to4 on West Australian ; 3 to 1 agst Rataplan ; 6 to 1 aget 
Kingston ; 14 to 1 against Orestes; 20 tol each against /Vubod and 
Cobnut. 
Having taken their preparatory canter up the course, they were pa. 
raded as usual round the inclosures of the Queen’s Stand, and were 
evidently regarded by the Royal circle with much interest and admira- 
tion, after which they were called to the post, and at the first signal they 
started off in line—Xingston jumped off in front, but the lead was 
quickly taken by Cobnut; Kingston, Rataplan, Talfourd, Orestes, 
West Australian, and JVabob following in the order named, until they 
arrived at the Brickkiln-road, where Cobnut declined, and Kingston went 
on with the lead. After rounding the turn into the straight, West 4us- 
tralian, Rataplan, and Orestes drew together and made towards the 
front. Kingston, however, maintained the lead to the stand, when West 
Australian went up, with Rataplan and Orestes in close attendance. 
After a most exciting set-to, West Australian won bya head. Rataplan 
finished a length behind Kingston. Orestes was a good fourth, Vabod 
fifth, Talfourd sixth, Cobnut last. The pace was very moderate 
throughout. 

—_——_——————- 
Varieties or Wipows’ Grier.—Grief divides itself into several periods 
in the case of widows. Ist Period: Despair, 6 weeks. This period is known 
by a black Paramatta dress, crape collar and cufls, and the disappearance 
of the hair beneath the widow’s cap. 2nd Period: Profound grief. Des- 
pondency, 6 weeks. Profound griefis recognised by the dress, which still 
continues to be of Paramatta, and the despondency which succeeds to de- 
spair is symbolised by the white crape collar andcuffs. 3rd period: Grief 
softened by the consolations of friends, and the hope soon to rejoin the re- 
gretted object of her affections in a better world. These melancholy sen- 
timents last 6 months; they are expressed by a silk dress; the widow’s 
cap is still worn. 4th Period: Time heals the wounds of the heart. Pro- 
vidence tempers the east wind totheshornlamb. Violent attacks of grief 
only come on at rare intervals. Sometimés the widow seems as though 
she had forgotten her loss, but all at once a circumstance, apparently in- 
different, recalls it, and she falls back into grief. Yet she dwells, from 
time to time, upon the faults of the beloved, but is only to contrast them 
with his dazzling virtues. This period would be tiresome enough for the 
world at large, therefore it has been decided to express it simply by half 
mourning. 5th Period: There is now only a softened melancholy, which 
will last all her life—i.e., 6 weeks. This touching and graceful sentiment 
shows itself by a quiet grey silk dress ; the sufferer less feels the loss than 
the actual deprivations of a husband. 





THE BEST WAY TO USE A Branpy Borrie.--“ The encounter of an ac- 
tive and gallant officer, Colonel H-—, with two bears in the Magampat- 
too, isa story well known in Ceylon. He had embarked in a native boat, 
which was driven far past Hambantotte, the post at which he intended to 
land : having got on shore, although without attendants, and at a con- 
siderable distance from any inhabited place, he determined on attempting 
to reach a resting-house before night-fall. In this determination he pro- 
ceeded, carrying a small portmanteau and a bottle of brandy ; the last ar- 
ticle a gift most fortunately pressed upon him by the friend from whose 
house he started. While proceeding with all possible expedition, it be- 
came dusk, and Colonel H—— found the path beset with elephants ; by 
them he was chased, but escaped by throwing away his portmanteau.— 
Much exhausted by his exertions, he had proceeded but a short way, 
when, by the indistinct light, he perceived two bears occupying the path, 
and advancing upon him. As soon as the animals came within reach, 
Colonel H—— struck the foremost bruin so severe a blow, that the bottle 
was broken on the animal’s head, and the brandy dashed over its counte- 
nance : on this the bear made a precipitate retreat, followed by his una- 
nointed companion, and Colonel H—— arrived in safety at the rest-house 
of Yallé.”--Ten Years in Ceylon. 





An Exrertencep Pickpocket.—The police have just arrested the oldest 
and most experienced of Parisian female pickpockets—a woman nicknamed 
from her dexterity, the Main d’Or. They received intelligence that several 
pockets had been picked at railway stations, and that the Main d’Or had 
just arrived in Paris. Thinking that she must be the author of the rob- 
beries, they set a watch for her, and saw her in the bureau of the Passy 
omnibuses, near the Palais Royal. She was finely dressed, but preserved 
an air of demure respectability. Several ladies were in the office at the 
time ; and presently the police saw her slip ber hand into the pocket of a 
young lady, and draw from it a well-filled purse. They immediately, in 
polite terms, asked her to accompany them, and they carried her off to the 
Perfecture of Police. Main d’Or made no attempt to deny her guilt, but 
said it was her first offence, and that she had only recently arrived from 
Holland, where her busband died a short time ago. The history of this 
woman is very curious, She married at the early age of 15, and amen 
ately took to thieving. Her success was such that she and her husban 
lived in a fine hotel and kept a carriage and pair. After his death she 
lived with different eminent thieves, most of whom are now in goal. Her 
age at present is about 67, and for upwards of 50 years she has constantly 
practised thieving. In the course of that time she has frequently been 
condemned in France, and also in Switzerland, Germany, Italy, Hollan¢, 
and other countries. a 

Ortctss or NamMEs OF AMERICAN Srates.—-Maine, so called in 1638, 
from the province of Maine in France, of which Queen Henrietta Maria 
was then proprietor. JVew Hampshire, by the Plymouth Compabpy 
from Captain Masson, received its name of “ Hampshire’ from that coun- 
ty in England, of which Captain Masson was Governor. Vermont. 2 
called by its inhabitants in their declaration of independence, Jap. 
1777—Vert Mont. Massachusetts, from a tribe of Indians inhabiting the 
neighbourhood of Boston : the meaning of the word is * Blue Mountains. 
Rhode Island, so named in 1644, after the Island of Rhodes in the Medi- 
terranean. Connecticut, the Indian name of the principal river of that 
state. .Vew York, after the Duke of York and Albany, to whom the ter- 
ritory had been conceded. Pennsylvania, in 1681, after Mr. — 
Delaware, in 1703, from the Bay of that name, on the shores of W = 
this state is situate, and where Lord Delaware died. Maryland, after 
Queen Henrietta Maria, wife of Charles IL, in Annals of Pariiomens 0 
| Fane 80, 1682. Virginia, so named in 1584, after Queen ong 
Carolina. so called by the French in 1564, in honour of Charles . — 
Georgia, in 1772, after George III. d/abama, in 1817, yen 
the principal river traversing that state. Mississippt, 10 ’ 











Wilkie ; while the whole group is supported by two Rembrandts of great 


glass with which she came in contact—the occurrence was perceived only 
by a few persons on the course, but it produced a great deal of merriment 


from its affluents and its western borders: Mississippl, ae _ 
dian language, means river formed of several rivers. Louisiana, 
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j f Louis XVI. 
name, from welt principal rivers—Illinois, in the language of the In- 


River of Men. Jndiana, 1802, from its American Indian 
om es Ohio, 1802, from the name of itssouthern frontier. Missou- 
Porisel, from the river. Michigan, 1803, from the name of its lake.-- 


Ti, — » . 72, b 
1819, from its principal river. Florida, so named in 1572, by 
_ Ponce de Leon, esenne its shores were discovered on a Palm Sun- 





day, or “ Paques Fleuri.” 

Tue Moorsom Sueii.—The Derby -Mercury publishes a letter from an 
officer on board the Cesar who witnessed the bombardment of the Hargo 
Forts. He says it was beautiful to observe the manner in which Moor- 
gom’s new shells struck and bursted on the Russian batteries ; they will 

rove a most deadly missile during the present war. The Russians fired 
with great precision and with much pluck ; but the Dragon was the only 
vessel injured to any extent. I went on board of her after the cessation 
of firing, and found that fifteen shot had penetrated her bull, but, most 
providentially, only one man was killed ; a cannon ball took off his leg 
and he died from hemorrage in twenty minutes. No other man was 
wounded, if we expect one brave fellow who lost the use of his nose by a 
splinter. Jack immediately wiped his nose, and vowed, in not the most 
elegant terms, that he would have a “ Roosian”’ for it ; no doubt he ex- 
acted ample vengeance. Speaking of the affair at Eckness, he says a lit- 
tle grape and Moorsom told with a terrible effect on she Russian soldiers. 
1 had it from the lips of one of the officers of the Arrogant that it was 
melancholy to witness the manner in which the limbs of both men and 
horses flew in the air from the explosion of the shells. 





REPRESENTATION OF THE CouNTY OF ABERDEEN.—As was pretiy gene- 
rally expected, Admiral Gordon, who has represented Aberdeenshire for 
35 years, retires on bis acceptance of the post of commanding officer at 
Sheerness. The Admiral has recently found himself in a rather difficult 

ition—unwilling to go against a Cabinet which had his brother for its 
joe and yet afraid to vote with the Ministry in opposition to the views 
he had previously supported. Hence, during this session he has not been 
present at a single division, but on some questions, where he was unable 
wholly to escape, he has “ paired off.” He now retires, and creates a va- 
cancy, to fill which Lord Haddo, his nephew, and the eon of the premier, 
is to be put forward. Lord Haddo must be understood as coming forward 
as a government candidate. If accepted by the constituency—-and there 
is not a whisper of an opposition--the ministry will, by the change, gain 
another vote, on which they may calculate on all occasions. Lord Haddo 
is in his 38th year, and has not previously been in Parliament.—Ban/ff- 
shire Journal. — 

Rupe AND CRUDE OBSERVATIONS, BY A PLATITUDINARIAN.—None of us like 
the crying of another person’s baby.—“ I won’t” is a woman’s Ultima- 
tum.—No man knows when he goes to law, or gets into a cab, what he 
will have to pay on getting out of it.—Red tape is the legal chalk with 
which a lawyer ruddles his sheep.—If we all had windows to our breasts 
to-morrow, what a demand there would be for blinds!—Years are the 
milestones which tell us the distance we have travelled, but it’s rarely 
women count them.—Conversation was hid for a long time, until it was 
discovered in a bag of filberts.—Some persons are fond of “ opening their 
minds” to you, as if it were a dirty-linen bag—only to let you see the 
foul things that can drop out of it—Women, when they talk of “a good 
figure,” must mean the figure 8, for that is the figure which is the most 
pulled in at the middle.—The dissipations that persons resort to to drown 
care, are like the curtains that children in bed pull round them to keep 
out the dark.-The bread of repentance we eat, is often made of the wild 
oats we sow in our youth. 
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PROBLEM No. 288, sy H. G. 
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WHITE, 
White to play and checkmate in five moves. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 287. 
White. 


Black. 

}. Qto K B7 ch. Ri 

2. B tks Kt eh. | +) quae 
8. Q tke Q ch, i pose: 

4. Qto BB ch | an ee 

5. Qto Kt 4ch. R to K 5 (best) 
6. Q tks Kt ch. Ri ‘ 
7. 4 to Kt 2 ch. R —— 

8. Q to Q R 2 ch. R 

9% Q tks R checkmate. 





Exeuiso Dirtomacy v. Resstan.—A friend of Sir Henry Wotton’s being 
designed for the employment of an ambassador, came to Eaton, and re. 
quested from him some experimental rules for his predent and safe car- 
riage in his negociations ; to whom he smilingly gave this for an infalli- 
ble aphorisn—that, to be in safety himself, and serviceable to bis country. 
he should always, and upon all occasions, speak the trath (it seems a state 
Paradox). “For,” says Sir Henry Wotton, You shall never be believed : 
and by this means your truth will secure yourself, if you shall ever be 
called to any account ; and it will also put your adversaries (who still 

unt counter) to a loss in all their disquisitions and undertakings.” (Re- 
liquiae Wottonranae. J—Notes and Queries. 


A GLEaM or Frexou INpEPENDENCE.—One of the most interesting epi- 
—_ of the week is the black-balling of M. Fortoul, a Cabinet Minister, 
po Nery himself as a candidate for the vacant chair at the Institute, 
it Aad grounds other than the position which he fortuitously occupies, 
a ifficult to imagine, as his literary and scientific attainments are by 
prea such as to entitle him to that honour. The members of the In- 
a . brought forward to oppose him M. de Longperier, a clever ache- 
half of _— though all the influence of Government was exerted on be- 
tom € Minister, Son Exceilence was rejected by a majority of nine- 

0 to seventeen.— Paris letter V. Y. Times. 


me Prorecrion or tHe Fisuertes.--The following force will 
one “ ne grounds this season, and although it is smaller than last 
ids L. is not doubted that it will be equal to meet the exigencies of 
6, Comn ies Daring, 12 guns, Comm. Napier ; steamer Buzzard, 
ving orn 4 Canadian steamer Doris, 2; Government schooner 
Adelie: son two hired schooners, the Alrce Rogers and the Sarah 
» Or 2 gunseach. The Nova Scotia Government advertises for 





another schooner.— Vew Brunswicker. 





Suor. . 
ecientific renee ee An offer has been made to Government, by a 
Scntieman, to construct an entirely new description of battery, 


Which wi 
plicable ty pe Ns shell and shot proof. The invention is, it is said, ap 





SCOTLAND AND 


our ships of war, but ie 
ats, “ecw. ’ particularly so to gun and rocket 
The subject is now under the comsideration of the Ordnance. : 
., URBECE (newly a. i 
'y defined.)—-Since Gr : —_ 
it has been called “ the Russian ene lb 4 been backing up Russia } 
— | 
DRAFTS--£1 AND ———«< - | 
EMITTANCES TO ENGL ne 
| 


WALES.—BIL UP cARELAND 
PO ° LS OF THE BANK OF ’CH 5 H ? LIVE 
OL in Sums of £1 and apwards payable at any of the Banke hae Unite bag — 
Por Sale by BREWER & CALDWELL 
(Successors to CENTER & Co.) 3 
cor. Old Slip and Water Street, New York 





Che Albion. 
EDUCATION IN ENGLAND.—AYLESHAM, NORFOLK. 
Mis - BURKE, A LADY OF GREAT EXPERIENCE IN TUITION, RESIDING 

in one of the most salubrious parts of England, is desirous of receiving three or four young 
American ladies into her establishment. 

The number of her pupi s is limited, in order to combine the comforts and privileges of home 
with the advantag:s of mixing with a select party. The course of study pursued includes the 
higher branches of literature in the English, Latin, French, Italian and German languages, &c. 

Terms (pa: able balf-yearly in advance) including also Music, Dancing, Drawing and Laun 
dress, $500 per annum. 

The young ladies would at all times have the advantages of good society, and those who re- 
mained with Miss Burke during the Summer Vacation would be taken to the sea-side. 

Keferences are permitted to the following parties, some of whom have had daughters with Miss 


Burke fourtéen years 
The Rev. E. J. YATES, Vicarage, A 
« «" W. POULTON, Aylesham, 
% G. COLEBY. Rectory, Coleby, 
Mrs. HOLLEY, Burgh Hall, 
HENRY SOAME, Esq., Aylesham, ‘ 
FREDERICK SMIT Esq Aylesbam, “ 
WM. LORZENBY, Esq.. 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London 
J. W. CLOVER, Esq., 44 Mortimer Street, Cavendish Square, London. 
Furtber particulars will be made known on application to 
Messrs. EDWARDS & SMALL, Merchants, 49 Broadway, New York. 
Miss Burke will herself come to Liverpool to meet any party of young ladies who may be en 


trusted to her charge 

A YOUNG LADY, Fu!ly Competent to teach English, French, Music and Drawing, de 
sires « situation, either as Visiting or Resident Governess ; the latter preferred. Most res 

pectable references given. Apply by letter to ‘‘ O. W.’’, 934 Douglas Street, Brooklyn. 


ylesham, Norfork, 


“ 





GOVERNESS. 








GOVERNESS. 

LADY who bas had some experience in teaching and is desirous of residing in the United 

States, would wish to obtain a situation as Resident Governess. Her course of instruction 
comprises English, French and Music, also Italian, if required. 


Address by letter, post paid, ‘‘ B. ©.,’’ Post Office, Toronto. 
Respectable references can be given. 


LODGING. 
A SMALL PRIVATE FAMILY, Occupying 4 house pleasantly and centrally si 
tuated, can let a bedroom toa Gentleman. Partial Board, if requi ed. 
aJuly lst. ‘ ddress ** M. D.’’, Albion Office. 





HE UNDERSIGNED inferms the public that his Hotel at the above place, is now open for 

the reception of company, and trusts that from his experience of twerty years, together with 
the extensive additions made to the estabilshment, he will be able to furnish satisfactory accom 
modations for his guests. julyl—5s M. MOORE. 


SEA SIDE—BOARDING. 3 © 


PRIVATE FAMILY HAVING A LARGE HOUSE IN ONE OF THE MOST 

Healthy, Delightful Villages on Long Island, can accomodate two or three temilies during 

the Summer, where they will have all the comforts of a home, fine Bathirg, Sailing, Fishing, &c. 

For Cards of full particulars, apply to Mr. WEBB, Office St. George’s Society, 89 Greenwich 
Street, New York. may27—Im 





THOS. McMULLEN, 


Wine Merchant, No. 44 Beaver Street, New York, 


ESPECTFULLY apprizes bis friends and tke Public that he has removed to the above ad- 
dress, where in future he will feel obliged by receiving their orders. 


His present stock of WINES and Foreign Spirits, consisting of Claret, Champagne, Santerne, 
Hock, Sherry, Madeira, and Port, Old Cognae Brandy, London Dock, Jamaica Rum, and Holland 
Geptedem Schnapps, are of the finest qualities imported, and will be sold at the lowest market 
prices. 


New York, May I, 1854. 8m. 





DRAFTS.--£1 STERLING, AND UPWARDS. 


BOw™MAN, GRINNELL & CO., 83 South Street, New York.— 
Issue Drafts payaole at sight, on ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND WALES. 
Giynn, Mills & Co., Bankers, London. National Bank of Scotland. Glasgow. Bowman, Grin 
nel! & Co., Liverpool, Bank of Ireland, Dublin, payable at any town in Ireland. 
Please address, post paid, 

BOWMAN, GRINNELL & CO. 
Agents of the Swallow-Tail Lines of Liverpool and London Packet Ships. 
83 South street, New York. 
Bar REMITTANCES Per Letter will have prompt atten fon, and be forwarded as directed. 


Persous wishing to secure passage to or from Liverpool and London, can do so by applying as 
above. mar4—3m. 





DELLUC'’S BISCATINE, FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


Tess excellent and healthy substance has now been in use for more than three years, and is 
now pronounced by those who have employed it, as the healthiest and most easily digested 
food that can be given to children. It is invigorating, and prevents any derangement of the bow- 
els, as it does not sour on the stomach, as it occurs with so many of the articles daily employed in 
‘amilies. Prepared only and for sale, wholesale and retail, by 
DELLUC & CO., Chemists. 
581 Broadwey, and 25), 4th Avenue, cor. 20th Street. 
N. B. Jus treceived from London, the genuine A. BARCLAY’S WAX NIGHT LIGHTS, to 
burn eight hours. ‘ sepl0-—-3m. 
SUPREME COURT. 
I* THE MATTER OF LAYING OUT A PUBLIC PLACH, between 59th and 106th streets, 
and the Fifth and Eight Avenves, in the City of New York.—Central Park.—To all owners, 
mortgagees, lessees, occupants, and other persens, in any manner, by judgment decree, or other- 
wise, entitled unto or interested in the lands and premises above mentioned, or any part thereof: 
Notice is hereby given that = are required to appear before the (‘ommissioners of Estimate and 
Assessment in the above entitled proceeding at their office, No. 110 Broadway, over the Metropo- 
litan Bank, at 11 o’clock, A.M., on any day (Sundays excepted) on or prior to the )5th day of 
July next ; and to produce the evidences of your title or interest therein. In default whereof, and 
in case the persons entitled or interested as aforesaid sha!) not be ascertained by or be known, or 
fully known. the same shall be reported to the Supreme Court as belonging to unknown owners, 
It being the desire to consummate this great improvement, and to present the report at the earliest 
day consistent with a proper examination and due regard to the rights and interests affected, it is 
earnesily requested that all parties note and comply with the prececing notice, as no other or far- 
ther notice will be issued. ROBERT J. DILLON, 
New York, June 1, 1854. Counsel to the Corporation, 





N.B.—All papers published in the City of New York are reqnested to publish the preceding 
notice until the 15th day o ‘July next ence in each week, and to send their bills, with affidavits of 
publication, ta the office of the Counsel to the Corporation, to be paid on the final taxation of the 
proceedings. 





A NEW PLEASURE. 
NEW YORK CIGAR DIVAN. 


SMOKING, READING, AND COFFEE ROOMS, — 
483 Broadway, New York. 


(3) SatLEeee are informed that the Subscriber has opened the above-mentioned premises as a 

depot where first-rate and genuine Cigars, Wines, Liquors, &c., will always be on hand. 
In connection with the same are elegant and comfortable smoking and reading rooms, where re- 
gular files of the newspapers, both domestic and foreicn, will be kept fortheir perusal ; and where 
the Oriental luxury of a genuine decoction of Mocha Coffee may be enjoyed in all its purity, with 
the inspiring perfume of the real Havana 

Gentlemen are assured that no articles but those of the best quality will be kept, and thatevery 
effort and attention will be paid to keeping this establishment worthy their continued countenance 
and patronage. CHAS. LEDIARD, 483 Broadway, 

june3—6:. ext door te Wallack’s Theatre. 








HE STEAMSHIP “CURLEW’? will not sail from New York to Bermuda and St. Thomas 
on June 7, as advertised, it having been determined on to discontinue the line for the future, 
4 Bowling Green, May 29, 1854. E. CUNARD. 


: “UNION BANK OF LONDON. ‘x 


RAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANK, also on the ROYAL BANK OF IRELAND, and the 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, for sale by 

LIVINGSTON, WELLS & CO., 74 Broadway. 
be obtained by application at any of the offices of the American Expreas Co, 
o., and Harnden & Co’s Philadelphia Express. 


These drafts may 
Pullen, Virgil & C 


J. 8S. REDFIELD, 110 & 112 NASSAU ST., N. Y., 
Will Publish, early in July, in Five Volumes, ]2mo., Price $5. 

THE NOCTES AMBROSTAN 2. With Portraits of Wilson, Lockhart, Meginn, Fogg, and 
fac-similes. Edived by Dr. Shelton Mackenzie, Fditor of Sbeil’s ** Sketches of the Irish Kar.”’ 

The Noctes were commenced in 18/2. #nd closed in 1$35. Even in Englund the lapse ef years 
has obscured many circumstances which were well known thirty years ego. 

Dr. Shelton Mackenzie. already favovrally known as editor of Sheil’s “Sketches of the Irish 
Bar,’’ bas undertaken the editorship of ‘‘ The Noctes Ambrosianw,’’ for which a femiliar ac- 
quaintance, durirg the last twenty-five years. with the pertons, events, and plecestherein noticed 
may be assumed to quality him. He has been on terms of intimacy with most of the eminent po- 
litical and literary characters treated of in the ‘* Noctes,’’ and his annotation of the text wil! in- 
clude personal recolf¥ctions of them. 

Besid+s this, Dr. Mackenzie has written for this edition a '‘ History of the Rise and Progress of 
Blackwood’s Megazine.”’ with origiz.al memoirs of the prineipal accredited authors of the 
** Noctes,”’ viz :—Prof. Wilson, The Ettrick Shepherd, J, G. Lockhart, and Dr Maginn. 

He will also give the celebrated ‘* Chaldee Manuscript.” published in 1437, instantly suppressed, 
and so scarce that the only copy which the editor has ever seen is tha: from which he mukes the 
present reprint. There will also be given the three articles, entitled ** Christopher in the Tent,” 
(in Aus ust and Sepember, 1819), never before printed, in any shape, in thiscountry. The inter- 
locators in **The Tent,’ include the greater number of those afterwards introduced in the 
* Noctes.”’ 

The ‘*Metricum Symphosium Ambrosianum’’—an addendum to No. IIT. of ** The Noctes”’ 
(and which notices every living author of note, in the year 1822), will be inco: porated in this edi 
tion. This has never before been reprinted here. 





Nearly Ready, in Two Volumes. 

THE ODOHERTY PAPERS, Forming the first portion of the Miscellaneous Writings of the 
late Dr. Maginn. With an Original Memoir and Copions Notes by Dr. Shelton Mackenzie. 

For more than a quarter of a century, the most r¢marks ble magazine writer of his time, was the 
late William Maginn, LL. D., well known as the Sir Morgan Odoherty of Blackwood’s Magazine, 
and as the principal contributor, for many years, to Fraser's and other periodicals. ‘Ihe com- 
bined learning, wit, eloquence, eccentricity, and humour of Maginn. had chtained for him, long 
before bis death in 1843, the title of ** The Modern Rabelais. His megazine articles possess ex 
traordinary merit. He had the art of putting a vast quantity of apimal spirits upon paper, but bis 
graver articles—which contain sound and serious principles of criticism—are earnest and well 
reasoned. : 

The collection now in hend will contain his Facetia (in a variety of languages). Trarslations, 
Travesties. and Original Poetry, also bis prove Tales, which are eminently beautifnl ; the best of 
his critical articles (ir cluding his celebrated Shakspeare Papers), and his Homeric Ballads. The 
periodicals in which he wrote have been ransacked, from Blackwood to Punch, and the result wil! 
be a series of great interest. . P 

Dr. Shelton Mackenzie, who has undertaken the editorship of these writings of his distinguished 
countryman, will spare neither labour nor attention in the work. The first volume wil! contain an 
crimne Memoir of Dr. Maginn, written by Dr. Mackenzie, and a characteristic Portrait, with fac 
smile, . 


VERY SEASONABLE--A NEW BOOK OF TRAVELS. 


NORTHURFARI ; or, Ramblesin Iceland. By Pliny Miles, 


This trovly interesting book, relating as it does to an almost unexplored region cannot but prove 
of great interest to all c asses of readers. In it are given lively and accurate descriptions of the 





won crous GEYSERS, MOUNT HEKLA, its ascent. and the descent into the Crater, &c., al! told 
in the unrivalled style of the author of the ** Communipau Letters” in the Boston Post and Phila 
delph ia Saturday Courier 
The above work will be ready on the 15th July to be published in one vol., 12mo. 330 pp., price 
one dollar, on receipt of which sum it will be sent by mail, pest-paid to an 
Published by CHAR 
*,* The usual discount to the Trade 


part of the country. 
LES B. NORTON. 
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COMMENCING A NEW VOLUME—WITH FINE STEEL PORTRAIT 


PUTNAM’S MONTHLY—JULY. 
NOW READY. 


CONTENTS. 

Is MAN ONE OR MANY? 

COSAS DE ESPANA. Concluded, 

THE VIOLET. 

HERR REGENBOGEN’S CONCERT. 

WALL STREET. A Brobdignagian Look at it 

8T. ANTHONY’S FALLS. 

PICOMEGAN. 

YORKTOWN IN 1854. 

. SEA FROM SHORE. 

. HARD UP. 

. HYMN TO AIR 

2. ACROSS THE STRAND. 

3. ISRAEL POTTER. A Fourth of July Story 

SOME WESTERN BIRDS 

5. THE JEWISH CEMETERY AT NEWPORT 

3. A BIOGRAPHY. Part I.—Later Years, 

7. NOTES FROM MY KNAPSACK,. Nomber t 

. FOUL AND FAIR. By one ofthe Latter 
WATURAL DIPLOMATISTS. 

2). EDITORIAL NOTES. 








Senora 





Literature—American, English, French, and Ger mur 

The present number, commencing the fourth volume, contains a finely engraved port ait on ste 
of the auther of the ** Potiphar Papers.’’ after a drawing by Lawrence 

The Gallery of Portraits of the contributors to Putnam’s Monthly will be continued in each num 
be. The August number will prob .bly contain the author of ** Visions of Hasbash, Views 
Afoot,”’ &e. 

RECENT CRITICAL NOTICES. 
* Taking it altogether, we doubt whether there {sa better magazine now published.’’— Nee 


York Churchman. 

** Putnam’s Monthly, for June, is an incomparable number. I's articles are grave and gay, 
brilliant and profound, to suit the varied tastes of a hundred thousand readers.’’— Hartford Re 

ublican, 

” Putnam's Monthly, for Jane,—Here we have this Prince of Monthl'es again, all fresh, nice 
and tempting as « bouquet of Spring flowers ; and we sit down to enjoy it as we would a bountiful 
repsst after a day of heal ul exercise had given us a keen eppetite for even the commonest vi 

ands, [ts contributions rest entirely on their intrinsic merit, as the names of their authors are 
withheld. This policy, as far as the uniary interest of the publishe:s is concerned, may be 
questioned, as the writers are ihe ** picked men’’ of she literary world. They, however are tatis 
fied ’—Rockland Adv. ‘ 

“* Powertully writtes articles upon subjects that now engage the public mind, and should be 
read by every American, Wesay ‘0 those who desire to be well informed upon great national 
questions, and to those fond of polite literature, Putnam is just the work you require.” —Annepo 
lix Gazette. 

** It sustains well its great popularity, which is alike creditable to its enterprising publishers, 
and to the able corps of eminent American writers who are engaged as its contributors.’’— Law 
rence Journal, 

‘‘As @ magazine it bas no superior, and being thoroughly American and engirely original, should 
bave a national circulation.’’— Danville Herald. 

** This first and best of American Monthlies.’’—Clinton Republican. 

“Its position at the head of American periodical literature is admitted by every eritic 


At the 
first bound it reached that place, and nobly bas it maintained {t."'"—/reepert Jor 





Terms. 
$3 00 per annum ; or, 2 cents anumber, The postage to any distance does not exceed 9 cents 
per quarter. Clubs of Six, Postmasters, and Clergymen, will be supplied at $2. 

G P. PUTNAM & CO., Publishers, No. 10 Park Place, and to be had of ali Booksellers and 
News Agents throughout the United States. 











THE NEW BOOK FOR SUMMER TOURISTS. 
NOW READY, THE SECOND EDITION OF 


HILLS, LAKES, AND FOREST STREAMS: Or, A Trampin the Chateaneuay Woods. 
elegant 12mo vol., with illustrations. Price $1 25. 


! 


Notices of the Press. 

** Unless we are greatly mistaken, this will prove the best ‘* Summer Book’’ of the season.’’— 
Oneida Hérald. 

** The author of this book is the editor of The Albany State Register, and among all our brother 
editors we know of none of such rare fancy aud humour in depicting country life. Isaak Walton 
would have been delighted to read such a book, and Christopher North would be happy in inhal- 
ing such good-humoured sketches of country sports. We bave rarely readanything more instinct 
of life and fon than this book, or which is more appropriate to the season of summer and rural 
life. ’—N. Y. Express. 

** He spent several weeks tronting in Chagg Lake, hunting by torchlight, chasing deer on 
Stoney Brook, a d Raequette River, shooting partridges on the Saranac, picking off pauther cubs, 
astonishing bears, waking up owls, and walking into rattlesnakes, and rousing out bald eagles 
and other animals too numerous to mention, camping out under the canopy of heaven with a blen- 
ket of brush, cooking his trout or venison over a pine-knot fire, uns down the rivers, | 
to woodman’s yarns, and tracing out in the wilderness relics of iis early Jesuit discoverers, and its 
long gone Indian owners. Many a sportsman will envy him bis ‘luck,’ and many not sportemen 
will read with gratification is description of life in the woods.’’—Albany Evening Journal. 

** Reader, you bave a rich treat before you in the pages of this volume, which comes before you 
with interminable changes, magnificent groves, whose tall trees have withstood the storms of a 
thousand years, luxuriant gardens, fertile meadows, quiet lakes and running brooks, hills, valleys 
and mountains—a multitude of attractions to inspire new, enlarged, fresh thoughts in the mind 
that is wearied with the dull routine of our city life and dusty streets.’ — Philadelphia Courier. 

** It is so attractive that he who opens it will reluctantly relinquish it till he has followed the 
writer over the hills, across the lakes, and among the forest streams.’’— Rochester American. 

“Tt is a splendid work for one ¥ wirhes to he entertained by an off-hand book, light enough 
to digest easily, and nutriti h to give one compensation for its perusal.’’—Syracuse Ke 

vublican, 
i It is a charming book for company on a summer tour, and will bold a prominent place among 
the luxuries of Nterature.”’— Troy Burlget. 

** All the lovers of the coun'ry and of country life, of rural scenery and of nature in its wild 
grandeur, of the sports of the forest and the stream, should buy this book and read it.”’—Troy 

mes. 

** A book that will be creeted by sportsmen and eagerly read bv the lovers of romantic adven 
ture. fuch readers will envy the author’s happiness when they find him pulling up the simple, 
unedneated tuent from Chose secluded lakes, tipping over the deer at every shot, snaffing the fresh: 
breezes of those old primeval mountains and hills, and listening to the music of the wild, wild 
woods.’’—Auburn Journal. 

* This is a charmirg volume. (One almost feels the bracing freshness of the Jakes and forests as 
he turns over its graphic and sprightly pages. They are absolutely so bewitchirg that to read 
them is not to be content without rusticating.’’—Philadelphia News. 

** His descriptions of the forest, the stream, the lake, the meadow, the birds and the blossoms, 
are sponta: eous gushes—warm feelings set to the simple music of Saxon words. The author has 
not only travelled among the scenes be paints, but bas tarried with them until he has found out 
all their secrets.’’—Buffalo Express. 

‘* It is a book to keep awake even in summer afternoons and evenings, conveying one most glib- 
ly across hills, lakes aud forest streams, and pointing out all that is worth seeing or telling. There 
is mach to warm up by wit, and to thrill by daring, in the book ; and he who reads it and don’t 
want to hie straight off in the country, may—read it through again and see how mistaken a man 
he is.’’— Boston Bee. 

*,* Copies sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of price ; or it ean be ordered through any Book 


seller. 
J. ©. DERBY, Publisher, No. 8 Park Place, New York. 
G. P. PUTNAM & CO.’S FCRTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


I. BAYARD TAYLOR’ NEW WORK—A JOURNEY TO CENTRAL AFRICA 
and Landscapesfrom Egypt to the White Nile. 1 vol. with illustration 

Il. MISS COOPER’S NEW WORK—THE RHYME AND REASON 
LIFE. With Illastrations by Depler. 1 vol., square 9vo. 

Ill. SCIENCE AND MECHANISM OF THE GREAT EXHIBITION AT NEW YORK, 
ILLUSTRATED. Being a Dese:iptive and Annotated Catalogue of the various divisions of ar- 
ticles there. Edited by ©. K. Goodrich. 4to. 

IV. PROF. DANAS SYSTEM OF MINERALOGY, 
tion, Avo. 

V. PROFESSOR GRAY’S BOTANY OF THE U. 8. EXPLORING EXPEDITION. 
(Next week.) 

VI. THE WRITINGS OF SIR RICHARD STEELE, 1 vol., aniform with Addison. 

VIT. NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF DR. HAWKS’ EGY?T AND THE BIBLE 
With Illustrations. 12mo 

VIII. DOLLARS AND CENTS. 









ous enovg 








or, Life 


OF COUNTRY 


An entirely new and revised edi- 


4dto 


New edition (Sth). 1 vol.,12mo. (Next week. 


NEW VOLUME OF GODEY’S LADY'S BOOK. 
COMMENCEMENT OF THE SECOND QUARTER OF A CENTURY 
SOMETHING VERY FINE! 


HE JULY NUMBER OF GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK is pablished, and contains as usnal, 











& greater assortment of articles for Ladies not only for show, but use, than can be found in 
any other periodical in the world. 

The unrivalled Coloured Fashions, to be found in po other publication —Front of a Lady’s Ca- 
binet —Children’s Dresses.—The Macora and Zulima Mantles.—Embroidery, with Cord—Inser 
tion for Shirt Fronts—Embroidery for Shirts—Braid Patterns—Godey’s Course of Lessons in 
Drawing—The Wild Flowers of the Month—The Papyrus—The Peignor—Basques, Chemisettes 
and Under S!eeves—Bonnet Preserver—Initial Letters—Chesnut Basket, for the Centre Table.— 
Coral Broidered Handkerchief—Braid Pattern—Head Dresses, &e. ; 


A Splendid Line Engroving, NOAH AND THE DOVE—Gal-lantry—Music—A Day ata Shi 
Yard, with Engravings—Farm House, with Engravings— Life of Columbus—Godey’s Tnvaluable 
and Seasonable Recipes 

BQ This Number wi 





—Confectionary—Ice Cream and Puddings. 
ll be sent on reeeipt of 25 Cents. 








Terms. . 
One Copy, one year, ne eh eben dc bow oes seg ote 
Two Vopies, one year,... ...0.. mee AS rrr o0be cons Sebeoaees © 
Five Copies, one year, and an extra Copy to the person sending the Club... .... 10 
Kight Copies, one year do. do. re ° cee .B 
Eleven Copies, one year do. do. is +) sabe aa es ¢ 8:6 duit oe 
ag Godey’s Lady’s Book and Arthur’s Home Magazine will be sent one year for 3 50 

; s : L. A. GODRBY, 

june2{—21 No. 113 Chesnut Street, Philadelphia. 


MR. F. W. SHELTON’S NEW BOOE. 
CRYSTALLINE ; Or, The Heiress of Fall Down Castle, 
author of ‘ Salander the Dragon,” **Up the River,” and ‘ 
With Original Illustrations from Designs by Billings. 

** A purely imaginative and very charmingly written romance is ‘C 


; J Irystalline.’ It will enhance 
the already high reputation of its author. We have followed the litile Gercine through all her re 
verses and triumphs with unabated interest. 


uirere toe tr ntcherbocher aaa ® The style is singularly graceful and wi 
ae Mpbtiier Moy rey more sweet and beautiful than this, the latest effort of M 
ge i ey ca ay ae 
"ie a espe tom pl. etn to his exuberant fane : ota a 
of interest and beauty.’’—Boston Travelier. elnaenannes 

He hastened the vtge oii things ines charg vcleas eho 
ingly let go until it is finished."—W, ¥. Observer. ree eee Wee nah 
Pd. ‘ _—s characteristic sweetness of fancy and freshness of style mark this book,” 

For 88 cents, this book will be sent by mail, postage paid. 


Just published by 


A Romance. By 


y F. W. Shelton, 
* Rector of Bardolph.’ l2me. 


1 vol 





a story tall 





CHARLES SCRIBNER 
No. M5 Nassau-st. 


OR_ LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP ATLANTIC, Capt 
J. West. This oe will depart with the United States Mails for Europe positively 
oc 


on Saturday, July 8th, at 12 o’clock, M.. f; , ) 
Me berth cured Gul deka rom her berth at the foot of Canal Street. 


For freight or passage, having unequalled ae for elegance and comfort, apply 
“DWARD K. COLLINS & CO., 56 Ws'l surest 

Passengers are requested to be on board at 11% A.M. ‘ 

The steamship BALTIC will succeed the ATLA NTIC, and sail July 22nd, 1854. 


oa will please take notice that the ships of this Line cannot carry any goods contraband 
war. 





N oTice.—In consequence of the great advance in the price of coal, wages and provisions, the 
rice of ge in the steamers of this line sailing hence after the first of July, will be $136 in th 
ret cabin, $75 im the second cabin. 
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EHc Albion. 











CO USIN ON THE TRUE, THE BEAUTIFUL & THE GOOD. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Nos. 346 & 348 BROADWAY, 
PUBLISH THIS WEEK. 


TU TRUK, THE BEAUTIFUL, AND THE GOOD. By M. Victor 
_ yi — Appendix on Freneh Art, Translated, with the « bation of M. Con- 
sin, by J. W. Wight, Translator of Cousin’s * Course of the History of Modern Philosophy, 
“Americ an Rditor of © The Philosophy of Sir William Hamilton,” author of “* The Romance of 
Abelar d and Heloise,” &c., &c. One h vol,, 8vo, well printed. Cloth. $1 50. 
73.—Discourse pronounced at the Opening of the Course ; Phil hy of the Nineteenth 
ee Part First.—The True: 1. The Existence of Universal and Necessary Principles 
2 Origin of Universal and Necessa Principles. %. On the Value of Universal and Necessary 
Principles. 4. God the Principle of vineiptos. 5. On Mysticism.—Part .—6. The Beau- 
tiial in the Mind of Man. 7. The Beautiful in O 8. q . 9. The Different Arts. 
10. French Art in the Seventeenth Century —Part Third.—11. Primary Notions of Common Sense. 
12 The Ethics of Interest. 13. Other Defective Principles. 14. True Principles of Ethies. 
15. Public and Private Ethics. 16, God the Principle of the Idea of Good. 27. Resume of Doc- 
trine. Appendix. 
“ These Lectures are intended for general application ; there is not one of them which can be 
rused without profitand pleasure. * * * * We cannot too highly recommend this 
k to all v ho desire to have their minds elevated and their thoughts rightly directed by sound 
logical reasoning and noble sentiments. It is very long since we bad a volume in our hands that 
has afforded us so much gratification in the perusal. It will be found a faithful and generous 
companion wherever fortune shall lead you, under the tent of the soldier, in the office of the law- 
yer, of the physician, of the servant, in the study of the literary man, as wel! as the studio of the 
artist. Mr. Wicht’s translation is rendered into craceful and elegant language, with every allow- 
ance for the difficulti-s with which he bad to contend, in giving a clear and lucid meaning to the 
original phraseology.’’ 





“ latio saps th t elegant work on philosophical subjects which Wm. Lunn, J. Torrance, A. La Rocque, J. Frothingham, Hon. 
has pty wend eens erreene ie render of teste, whether he care about philosophy or not, | Moatreal. ., ‘ w. Morr, Bend. _— J. G. MeKenzie, E. R. Fabre, A. 
ean take up this work without being fascinated by it.”’ J. Galt, ore : 

Halifax, N.S J. Tremain, Hon, 8, Cunard, T. C. Kinnear, H. Pryor, J. 
D. A. §& Co. also Publish in wniform style— . — P. ©, Hill, Agent. 

HIST(RY OF MODERN PHILOSOPHY. By M. Victor Cousin. Translated by 0. W. R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, Hon. J. H. Gray, W. Jack, J. V. 

Wight. 2vols.,8vo. Price $3 00. St. John, N. B..........-- Thargar. 


** M. Cousin is the createst philosopher of France.’’—From Sir Wm. Hamilton. 7 
“ A writer, sane planed periods have touched the chords of modern society, and thrilled 
through the minds of thousands in almost every quarter of the civilized world.’’—Edinlurgh Re 


PHILOSOPHY OF SIR WM. HAMILTON, Edited by 0. W. Wight. lvol. 8vo. Price 


= her who thinks like Aristotle ; whose logic is as stern as that of St Thomas, the law- 
on Le ‘hurch : who rivals Muretus as a critic ; whose erudition finds a parallel only in that 
of the younger Scaliger ; whose subtlety of thought and polemical power remind us of the daunt- 
less Prince of Verona, whose penetrating analysis reaches deeper than that of Kant.’’—Daily 

Democrat. - 

THE POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY OF AUGUSTE COMTE. Freely Translated from the ori- 
ginal French. by Harriet Martineau. 2neat vols. Svo. Cloth. Price, 

** A work of profound science, marked with great acnteness of reasoning, and conspicnous for 
the highest attributes of intellectual power. It comprebends Mathematics, Astronomy, Physics, 
and Chemistry, or the science of Inorganic Bodies ; and Physiology aud Social Physics, or the 
science of Organic Bodies. 


MRS. COWDEN CLARK’S NEW WORK. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Nos. 346 & 348 BROADWAY. 
PUBLISH THIS WEEK— 


THE IRON COUSIN, Or, Mutual Influence. $y Mary Cowden Clark. Author of “ The 
Girlhoed of Shakspeare’s Heroines,’’ ‘* The Complete Concordance to Shakespeare,’’ &c. One 
handsomely printed volume, large 12mo, over 00 pages. Price, $125. Cloth. 

“Mrs. Cowden Clark, with the delicacy and artistic taste of refined womanhood, has in this 
work shown great versatality of talent.’’ 

“ The story is too deeply interesting to allow the reader to lay it down till he has read it to the 
end.”’ 

“ The work is skilitul in plan, graphic in style, diversified in incident and true to nature.”’ 

** The tale is charmingly imagined. The incidents never exceed probability but seem perfectly 
uatural, In the style there is much quaintness, in the sentiment much tenderhess.”” 

* Its @ spirited, charming story, full of adventure, friendship and love, with characters nicely 
drawn and carefully discriminated. The clear style and spirit with which the story is presented 
and the characters developed, will attract a large constituency to the pernsa'.’’ 

** Mrs. Cowden Clark’s story has one of the highest qualities of fiction—it is no flickering sha- 
dow, but seems of real growth. It is full of lively truth, and shows nice percep'ion of the early 
elements of character with which we become acquainted in its wholeness, and in the ripeness of 
years. The incident is well woven; the colour is blood-warm ; and there is the presence of a 
sweet grace and gentie power.’ 


D, A. & Co. have just Published— 


FARMINGDALE. ATale. By Caroline Thomas. 2 neat vols, 12mo. Paper covers, 75c. 
2 vols in 1, cloth $1. 

The originality and freshness of this story combined with the charming and stirring scenes 
which it fescrites impart to it an absorbing interest. In the representation of American, and in 
the development and growth of the noblest and purest affections of the heart, itis almost without 
a competitor, unless perbaps we except the far-famed story of ‘‘ The Wide, Wide World,’’ which 
it surpasses in the unity of its plot and the fortitade of its heroine. 


TARRANT’S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF TURKEY RHUBARB. 


N CASES OF INDIGESTION, and various ills to which that complaint gives rise, it is an 
invaluable remedy, being at once palatable, sate and efficacious, 


Tarrant’s Compound Extract of Cubebs and Copabla has become very 





arrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient.—In all cases of irritation or acid- 
{¢y of the stomach, heart-burn and costiveness, it has invariably proved a medicine of great utility, 
Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, by JOHN A. TARRANT, 
(Successor to James Tarrant,) Drugzgist, 
No. 278 Greenwich St., Cor. of Warren, N. Y. 
For sale by Rushton, Clark & Co., T. T. Green, Eugene Dupuy, John Milhau, Dullue & Co., 
on Broadway, and by Clements & Bloodgood, Flushing, L. I. 


THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
No. 26 Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 


IS INSTITUTION offers the assured very many advantages, at quite as low a cate gf pre- 
mium as guarantees safety to the Office. 

Policies ‘will hereafter issued, entitling the assured, whether at the payment of his first pre- 
-mafam, or at any future peciod, to ‘borrow upon interest to the extent of one-half of the annual pay- 
ment made—without any responsibility or goarentie personal or otherwise; nor will the policy (the 
enly security) be required to be lodged with the society, as each loan will be endorsed thereon. 

The poms can at any time present his policy and demand of the Society an immediate payment 
ef one half the annual premium paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a known actual Cash 
value 








ed for the Medical Examination or Stamp Duty. 
throughout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
4. Elliottson, M. DF. R 8. Clement Tabor, | John Moss, 
ih. 8. Symes, Hugh Croft, | J. Leander Starr. 
sesepheThompson, A. ©. Barclay, ! T. Colley Grattan. 
Charles Bennett, Thomas Nicoll, | 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
Montreal ¢ B. Holmes, A. La Reeque, EF. R. Fabre, Wm. Lann, Rev 
DUE . coc ss cece coop J. Flanagan, Theo. Hart, Henry Judah. 

2 Jas. G. A. Creighton, J. Strachan, T. C. Kinnear, Hon. 

a 8. Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. 


Applicants are not c 
Agencies are establish 


P. C. Hill, Agent. 
R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, FE. Allison, Hon. J. H. Gray, 
eee W. Jack. 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 


H. W. Hoyles, Hon. ¢. Crowdy, Hon. J. Noad, Hon. C, 


av Joba's, Newfoundland. . j F. Bennett, N. Stabb. 


E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
D. D. MACKENZIE, Accountant and Cashier. 
Office—MoOnTREAL. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 


GENERAL AGENCY AT NO. 7i WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Capital, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, 2¢ Vic—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838, 
“A Saving Bank FoR Tae Wipow AaND THe ORPHAN,” 
tis Life Assurance Society having deposited a 
Guarantee Fund of $100,000. 


fm United State Stocks and New York State Stocks with the COMPTROLLER OF THE STATE 
OF NEW YORK in accordance with the State Law, will receive proposals for Insurance on 
Ldves at their General Agency, No. 71 Wall street, New York, and at their different Agencies 
@rowshout the State. 
Persons going to CALIFORNIA and to AUSTRALIA insured at a moderate extra premium. 
The Lecal Board of Directors meet every Wednesday for transaction of current business. 
Medical Exam! in attend daily at 1 o’clock, P. M 
Pamphlets setting forth the advantages of this Company can be had at the office, No. 
etreei. 


LOOAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NEW YORK. 








Wall 


Janes Boorman, ©. E. Habicht, 

Joun J. Palmer, F. ©, Tucker, 

John G. Holbrooke, A. G. Stout, 

Daniel Parish, Joseph Gaillard, Jr 

Pau! Spofford. Robert J. Dillon, 

Neary Ladiam, Caleb Barstow. 
BANKERS: 

The Merchants’ Bank, New York. The Leather Manafacturers’ Bank, New York, 

SOLICITOR: 


ROBERT J. DILLON 
WEDICAL EXAMINERS: 
DR. &. 8. KEENE. DR, MEREDITH CLYMER 
Cc. KE. HABICHT, General Agent. 


LIFE INSURANCE. 


THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
No. 56 Wall Street, New York. 


RE NOW PREPARED, in addition to the Fire Insurance Business, to take up that of LIFE 
A INSURANCE in {ts various branches, and invite the attention of the ublie A their propo- 
vals for effecting jenerance on lives and granting of annuities. Their Tables oF Rates have been ad- 
justed on the most eq le scale, and it is believed, will be found lower than those of other Com- 
panies ; whilst their large capital and reserved fund, ether with the personal sibility of 
the shareholders, offer a guarantee of security unparalleled in this country. Pamphlets, contain- 
bg Sanya of Rates, and ey A information relating to the sub’ ect, may be had at the office. 

Company is willing to insure to the extent of TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS. 
ea an unexceptionable life. - , 


zed Capitel of the Company is Two Millior ~ 
Hons of Dollars. The Paid-up Capital, ands airplus tal of Poppe: coals THREE 
ILLIONS OF DOLLARS, Of this, a sum, now amounting to nearly half a million of dollars 
i tantly increasing, is invested in this country. 1 losses will be paid here. ¢ 
DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK. 

ames Brown, Esq., Chai 
Feanors Correnst, Esq., Deputy Chairman 
Josera GAtLLaRD, Jr., Esq, o. W. Faser, Eea 


atimer Livingston, . | Avex. Hamizros, Jr., 4 > 
= persox, Esq. — Wituam 8. Werwors, aa Josera Fow:gr, Esa. 


So. F. Sam — MEDICAL REFEREES, 
Avexanpsr E. Hosace, M.D. | AUSTIN &. Sarps, M.D. 
y. 


@eorcs Barcrar, Esq. 





AtreaD Pau, Resident Secretar 


nave in force for three 


%. John’s, Newfoundland, . 


: H 
Obarlottetown, P. E. Island. . { Charles Henley, Thomas Dawsen. 


BRITISH COMMEROIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


JOHN ©. CHEESMAN, M.D., 473 Broadway. | F. U. JOHNSTON, M. D., 28 East l4th St. 


to those of the present! Cannot most men recall some sad examples of the distress caused by the 


THE EQUITABLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
450 West Strand, London, and 17 Great St. James, Montreal. 
Capital, £500,000 Sterling. 
HE leading principles of this Office are, Moderate and Equitable Rates of Premium for each 
class of risk—Annual Division ef ts, 
The Equitable Fire Office will by a constant analysis of its own experience from time to time, 
such rates of Premiums as the nature of the risk may justify. 
this view an annual investigation will be made into each class of risk, and a return of one 
. or fifty per cent. of the nett excess, will be made to all classes of Insurers whose Policies 


The Insured are free from the liabilities of a Mutual Assurance Society, and entitled according 
® the plan of the Say toa return of half the profits. 

Agencies are throughout the Colonies. 

COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 

A. C. Barciay, Esq., Chairman. 
Freperick Morris, Esq. 
Cuas. THos. Sewarp, Esa. 
Jouyn Suaw, Ese. 

Francis F. Woopuovsse, Esa. 
Wituas H. Preston, Ese., Secretary. 
AUDITORS. 

I 


Epmuounp 8. Symes, Ese 
CLEMENT Tssor. Esq. 
Tuomas West, Esq 


Cuaries Benwerrt, Esq. 
Hoes Crort, Esq. 
Joun Moss, 


Henry Eve, Ese Taomas Witutams, Esq. 


BANKERS. 
Messes. Giyy, Mitss & Co. 


Messas. Canvas, Iuirre & Russet, Solicitors. 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 
J. J. Grieye, Hon. L. O'Brien, J. Kent, R. Prouse, W. M. 
”* ; Barnes. 


E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
on. T. H. Haviland, F. Longworth, R. Hutchinson, Hon. 


‘ L. W. Gall, Agent. 
FREDERICK R. STARR, General Agent for British North American Colonies, 
D. D. MACKENZIE, Accountant and Cashier. 
Office— MONTREAL. 





LONDON AND AMERICA. 
AGENCY, NO.65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 182). 


CAPITAL $3,000,000, 
With a lurge accumulated Surplus. 





HIS COMPANY offers the following, among other 
ADVANTAGES TO INSURERS 
Low rates of insurance without profits. 
Loans granted on policies. 
Halt of prewium may remain-on loan. 
No extra charges for crossing the Atlantic. 
The security of a large capital. 
California, Australia, and special risks taken. 
Premiums can be taken quarterly. 
Large bonuses on policies on the mutual scale. 


NEW YORE REFEREES. 
His Excellency HAMILTON FISH, late Governor of the State of New York. 
ANTHONY BARCLAY, Esgq., H. B. M. Consul. 
Stephen Whitney, Esq. Henry Grinnell, Esq. 
James Gallatin, Esq. Hon. Judge Campbell. 
Samuel Wetmore, Esq. John Cryder, Esq. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 


J. Phillips Phenix, Esq. 
Jobn H. Hicks, me 


GEO. M. KNEVITT, General Agent for the United States. 





LIFE ASSURANCE. | > 


H® ASSURANCE OF LIFE is a subject to which but a small proportion of those chiefly 
requiring its protection give their carefu! attention. 

The parent—whatever station he may hold—upon whose present exertions a wife and children 
depend for their future maintenance, is the type of the great majority of those who may read this 
notice. He may be striving by steady labour and watchful economy to aceumulate sufficient means 
to render them 4 some degree independent, but what guarantee has he that the needful time will 
be given for the accomplishment of this purpose, that he shall even add the savings of another year 





failure of such well-intended plans by premature death ! 

Life Assurance is the only means by which the certain attainment of this object can be secured. 
By its ald and no other @ man can secure for his family, immediately upon his death, the utmost 
amount of the savings of a lifetime, and at the yearly cost (during his own life or a term of years) 
of the sum he wishes to set aside. 

To spread this most admirable system amongst Canadians, to encourage its general adoption by 
the thousands to whom it would bring present peace of mind, and iu the hour of death untold com- 
ort, was the purpose for which 

THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


was established ; its progress has been most satisfactory, upwardsof 1,100 Policies having been 
issued in five years, assuring nearly £500,000, and although of comparatively recent formation, its 
Directors have had the true gratification of witnessing the benefits ttowing from its establishment. 
Upwards of £8,000 has been pee upon fourteen claims, chiefly for the support of those who require 
tt most, the widow and the children deprived of him upon whom they depended for their support. 
The officers have laboured to extend its usefulness, both by advertisements and the free distribu- 
tion of publications, as well as by the exercise of personal influence and example, but all are not 
met with at the happy moment when they might be disposed to listen to the friendly voice of 
warning, and therefore it is hoped that this notice ~ induce many who need it most to reflect 
npon their duty ‘‘ to those of their own house,’’ and lead them without further solicitation to se- 
oure its valuable protection. 
in cleiming for ‘‘ THE CANADA”? a decided preference the Directors rely u what they con- 
sider to be indisputable grounds, viz : economy of expenditure and a high rate of interest, local man- 
agement and the investment of its accumulat ng surplus in this Province, thus combining the chief 
reasons which rend -r one Life Office superiorjto another, with those which must speak home to all 
who are interested in the prosperity of Canada, and inducing many to select this office upon public 
grounds irrespective of personal advantage. 
The two first reasons justify the Directors in offering with perfect prudence rates of assurance 
materially more onrenngeene than those of any other office now represented in the Province, 

As an instance of the charges of management of offices having Branches in Canada, they notice 
that a British office of six years standing has in effecting in the whole a fewer number of Policies 
than the ‘‘ Canada’’ expended, 3or 4 times as much money ; and another, in its twelfth year, ac- 
knowledges the outlay in the year of £15,967 sterling. These are not alluded to with any desire to 
injure these or other trans-colonial Companies, but solely to corroborate the assertion that the ex- 
penses of ‘‘ The Canada’’ are low, beyond any comparison with the best managed offices, 
Tt must also be a matter for serious thought that the whole Colonial busi now tri ted with 
British or American offices could be effected through ‘‘ The Canada’’ at the saving to the assured 
of all the heavy charges of management thereon, as the additional interest upon the accumulated 
monies (now drawn fom the Province) would more than counterbalance the slight increase of ex- 
pense such an increase of business would cause to ‘‘ The Canada.’’ 
Residents in any portion of the British Provinces or the Northern States of the Union, can effect 
assurances by correspondence with the undersigned, or by application to the nearest local Agent. 
Annuities and endowments are granted, Life Interesw and Reversions purchased, and Monies 
eceived in Deposit or for accumulation at from 5 to 6 per cent interest. 
For further information, Prospectuses, Reports, or Tables of Rates, apply by mail to 
THOS. M. SIMONS, Secretary, 

38 King St., Hamilton, C. W. 


STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
HE GLASGOW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY’S new and powerful Steam- 


anus * GLASGOW,’® 1962 Tons, and 400 horse power, Ropert Craig, Commander, 

“NEW YORK,”’ 2,400 tons, and 500 horse-power, are appointed to sail as under, viz: 
FROM NEW YORK. FROM GLASGOW. 

Saturday, August 5th, at 120’clock, noon | Tuesday. ........ ..6 .00 cect July 11th, 


Passage Money—First Cabin (Saloon State Rooms) ............0.005 
I... GO 0 w.t000 kgs ss sac osccccceds 
Second d 








Bon 00 6.00 Bin Oe 606.96 wh.ope cee ce 006 ce cee 6 
[Steward’s fee included. } 
Third Class’—A limited number of third-class passengers will be taken, supplied wi " 
sions of good quality, properly cooked, at TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS. + aS Wan pant 
Carries a surgeon. For freight or passage apply to 

J. McSYMON, 


33 Broadway, N. 
New York City Bills or Gold only received for Passages, aa & ©, 
I di ito pay no attention to ,eports of the Ships being full, but te 





communicate at once with the Agent. 
LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 


Intended hereafter to sail from New York and London on every sixth day thronghom: the year, 





The following ships, composing the line of packets under the agency of the subscribers. 
tended hereafter to sail from New York and from London on the undormentioned dates Gocemhess 
the year ; t g at Por th to land and receive passeugers as usual, viz : 

Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
, de : New York. zondon. 
HENDRIK HUDSON,..... H. H. Jewett | June 18... October 16 | August 6... December 4 





OCEAN QUEEN <— 2 Griswold | June 30.,, October 28 | August 18... December 16 







H. Moore | July 12... Novem, August 30... Dece 

sé M. Lord | July 24... Novem. 21 | May eS } arn +n 4 
man ampion| Aug 5...Decem. 3|/ May 26... Septemb’r 23 
noe 608 = bh Sm ne-d Aug Hg .. Decem. 15 | —-———... . October § 

ae }. Warner ng 29... Decem. 27| June 19... Oct 
GOURMET TON... occ cocccne J. Pratt | May 13... Septem 10| July Riss roel HI 
NORTHUMBERLAND, ...S. L. Spencer | May %...Septem 22| July 13..° November 10 
AMAZON, (New).......... H. R. Hovey | - .. October 4 ... November 22 








These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experien Vigators 
Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., on of the best y= at - 
The price for cabin 8 now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, with 
liquors. Neither the Captaine nor owners of these packets will be r nsible for ~vdhy pont 
ot packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of zading are signed therefor. Apply to 
hE MORGAN, =, 70 South 
. EB. an st 7 
ALEX’R WILEY Awe 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London. 


PACEETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The followi J 
62 Ist of each month, as follows = Rr a ee ee OO, aD the 








New York. Havre, 
8ST. DENIS, a: rere eceeeeeee+@ 16th February 
Follansbee, master, i. ee eeeeceseces 16th June. 

Be CIEE boa 5.4090 p00 00.06 ceued 16th October 
8T.NICHOLAS, Ist February ..........+ wit st , 16th March, 
Bragdon, master. en K068 66 Ce 6 60 bed } 16th July, 

Ist October. .... CSS cosecee Soesees 16th Novembe: 
MERCURY, New Clipper.) § 18t March ..........sceeeeeeeceeeess 16th April. 
Conn, master. Seen 16th Angust, 

lst November ..... TIittttiTy Eyre 16th Decembe: 
WILLIAM TELL, = Agen gttteeseeseseeeeteeee sees 16th May. 

illard, master. We. ccvendcceccccecccseses 6th Septer 
“ Ist December.......... ° 16th berm 


They are all first class New York built vessels, provided with all requisite articles for the com 


The price 


fort and convenience of passengers, and f i i 
aw io $100, whhewt winne of ine Sananes by men of experience in the trade, 


be forwarded free from any charge but those actuals 


is sent to the subscribers w 
BOYD 


commodations for 
sive use of extra size state rooms, $300. From 


cious stones or metals, un 
therein. 








UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMBRS. 
The Ships comprising this line are 


BO . o0ccccccceccece terse 


The ATLANT 
The PACIFIC ........... 








built by contr: pressly for G at services care has bem 

as also in thelr engines, 10 onsmse strength and speed ; ond the 

Price of passage from New York to Liverpool, in first cabin, $120 ; in second do, $70. Eanis. 
Liverpool to New York, £30 and £20. 





An experienced surgeon attached to each " 
No berths can be secured until paid for. wa 


PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING, 
FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 











For freight or passage apply to 
EDW’D K. COLLINS & CO., No. 56 Wall . 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. a 
E. G. ROBERTS & co. 13 King’s. Arms Yard, London. 
e 20., ue Notre Dame des Victoi is. 
GEO. H. DRAPER! Havre. ee 


The owners of these —_ will not be accountable for gold, silver, bullion, specie, Jewelry, pre. 


ess bills of lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof expressed 





THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERIOAN ROYAL ‘MAIL 


STEAM SHIPS. 
FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 






Chief Cabin Passage .... 2... cccccccvess $120 | Second Cabin Passage........ 7” we 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL, 
Chief Cabin Passage .. ..... .cecessceees $100 | Second Cabin Passage............. Ptr 
@ The ships from Boston call at Halifax ‘ 
Captains » 
eT e ces cecene Capt. UDKINS. | America,............. gal ete 
MES sie 6 50 b0h¥e'ste068 5x07 Capt. Kreis. | Europa, Capt. SHanwon. 
Asia, . ++. .Capt. E. G. Lorr. | Canada, cose Capt Stross, 
Africa, . eosececess. Capt, HARRISON. | Ningara,, .......0.005 00 ... Capt. Lerton, 
These vessels carry a clear White light at their mast head—green on starboard bow—red on port 
Ww. 
From 
inno 45 <0 hese ban eehertes sehban 0 ee ee ey July Sth 1354 
PS o-..5. 00 wekes sean Bey Wednesday... ........... duly th“ 
America. ... ‘ GR, vos svin's « 6s tn og. «sobs dcccecved Inly Ith *“ 
Pin’ ¥ 4.504 be 6004-0 nibdr ine ckas WROOENT o 0.05 nae bes deed July 26th * 
MEN, «ave odemées Boston etecere ces Wednesday... . ++eees- August 2d * 
AMHOR,. 0.000 00 vcsicies FAS PD vcs bes tye ve 0se August 9h “ 
REY i6.5 bac¥-0 paataane Rn acs 34m 6 hed Wednesday... ..... .. August 16th * 
ee New York,..... 5sabue Wednesday. .... . August 23rd ‘ 





Berths not secured unt! pat for. 
An experienced surgeon on board. 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Brilion, Specie, Jewelr 


Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof the 


expressed. 
_ In consequence of the increased cost of coal, stores and provisions, the price of Passage will be 
increased as follows :— 
FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage... ... .......+... $130] Second Cabin Passage... .. ate at:0ene OOO 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL, 
Chief Cabin Passage. .......... 5050. $110 | Second Cabin Passage....... 


WASHINGTON, ........- Capt. J. D. Lines. , SERMANN,........2.. 


Commencing with the steamer of the 28th June, from New York. The price of passage by the 


steamships sailing before that date will be at the present rates. 


For freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD 
4 Bowling Green 


NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, 


THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 


.. Capt. E. Higgins. 
These steamers stop at Southampton, both going and returning. 
Proposep Dates or SatLing—1854. 












From New York, From Bremen. 
Washington. ... ..........+. Saturday, Jan. 28,........Feb. [24 
Hermann .... ..+ s+ 0.+ 0+ saturday, Feb. 25... ... 00. March 24 
Washington ..............+...Saturday, March 25,.... o+++-April 21 
Hermann, ........+0+ eccoseod Saturday, April 22.......... May 19 
Washington, ......ceeeeee eee Saturday, May 20..... e+s-.Jdune 16 
Hermann, ........+s+e.+0+.. Saturday, June 17..... e+e duly 14 
Washington .............+..+.. Saturday, July 15..... cscoekee. Th 
Hermann. ....... ob ben eeéeed Saturday, Aug. 12..,.. jin. 
Washington. ................ Saturday, Sept. 9,.... eves Cem 6 
BIOTURRMM. 06 020000 cecccces .. Saturday, Oct. 7,, --Nov. 3 
Washington . ........-eceecees Saturday, Nov. 4., Dec. 1 
ee PP ree Saturday, Dec. 2, .........Dec. 29 
FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO NEW YORK, 
Washington... ... Wednesday, March 1| Washington... ... Wednesday, Ang. 16 
Hermann........ Wednesday, March 29| Hermann ........ Wednesday, Sept. 13 
Washington...... Wednesday, April 26, Washington... ... Wednesday, Oct. 11 
en, So’. S ain'e Wednesday, May 24/ Hermann......,. Wednesday, Nev, 8 
Washington... ... Wednesday, June 21 | Washington, . Wednesday, Dec. 6 
Hermann ........ Wednesday, July 19] Hermann ........ Wednesday, Jan. 3 


Stopping at Southampton both going and returning, they offer to passengers proceeding to Lea- 
don and Havre the advantages over any other route in the economy both of time and money. 
Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Bremen, first cabin, main saloon, $120 first 
cabin, lower saloon, $100 ; second do., $60. 
All Letters and News vy must pass through the Post Office. 
No Bills of Lading will be signed on the day of sailing. 
An experenced surgeon is attached to each steamer. 
For freight or passage apply to 
©. H. SAND, 11 South William st., New York 
©. A. HEINEKEN & CO., Bremen. 
CROSKEY & CO., Southampton. 


Jan. 22—1 year WM. ISELIN, Havre. 


NEW YORE AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION CO. 


HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the FRANKLIN, J. A. Wotton, com- 
mander, and the UNION, R. Adams, commander, will leave New York, Havre 
and Southampton, for the year 1853. on the following days : 








Franklin. . April. .... 8 Franklin. .......... oe bea 
7 NOR RR 5 5 a ae 6 SE <i cescaae. 500 7 
POMS 6 oan < 00:0 «0-05 June.,... 3 Franklin... -5 
Union. ..... a Rag ee 1 I sincececch slat x . 
"or July.....29 Sarr 30 
I nn-6 ws ited 08 August., ,.26 TES. isc ks008 27 
NIL, 5 s'ow 006000. MER Cass i. rere 5 
DEEL, Fadcves doves eee | Rope a2 
Pramblin. .. 202 cccces NOV. ccs. 18 Franklin. ........... » 


Stopping at Southampton both ways. 
These steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, are not sur- 
passed, either for speed, strength or comfort, by any vessels afloat. Their accommodations for 
gers are of the most nore kind. 
Stopping at Southampton both going and returning, they offer to passengers proceeding to Lon- 
don advantages over any other route, in the economy of time and money. 
Price of Passage from New York to Southampton or Havre, first class,...... ... $120 
“ “ “ “ “ “ ““ “ second class, ee aie ‘ 75 
from Havre or Southampton to New York, first class,...... ... £.800 
= - 7 "7 ” «second alass..... ... £.500 
No passage secured until paid for. An experienced surgeon on board. 
All letters and roam gene | must pass through the Post-office. 


For freight or passage apply to 
MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broadway. 
° WILLIAM ISELIN, Agent, Havre. 
CROSKRY & CO.. Agents, Southampton. 
LIVINGSTON, WELLS & Co., Agents, Paris. 


THE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA STEAM SHIP CO. 


EDUCTION IN FARES BETWEEN PHILADELHHIA AND LIVERPOOL.—The u- 
R verpool and Philadelphia Steamship Company intend sailing their new steamships as follows: 
CITY OF MANCHESTER, 2,125 tons, Capt. William Wylie. 
CITY OF GLASGOW, 1610 tons, Capt. Morrison. 
CITY OF PHILADELPHIA, 2,200 tons, Capt. Robert Leitch. 
CITY OF BALTIMORE, 2,200 tons, Capt. Leitch, 
FROM LIVERPOOL, 
City of Manchester. .Wednesday, June 28, 1854. 


- 





FROM PHILADELPHIA. 
City of Manchester. .. . Saturday, July 22, 1854. 









City of Philadelphia... ‘Saturday, Aug. 19, ‘“' | City of Philadelphia Wednesday, July 26, “ 
RATES OF PASSAGE. 
FROM PHILADELPHIA. FROM LIVERPOOL. 
Seloon after Staterooms .........+++- + -$90 | Saloon after Staterooms .......- 21 guiness 






. 65] .. midship ee . 
55). 


HIRD-CLASS PASSENGERS. : 

Found with provisions, will be taken at $25 from Philadelphia and $40 from Liverpool. 

Certificates of passage wil! be issued here to parties who are desirous of bringing out their friends 
at corresponding rates. 

An experienced surgeon will be carried on each ship. 

Small drafts drawn at sight on England and Ireland, ; = 

‘All Goods sent to the agents in Philadelphia and Liverpool, will be forwarded with ec cnomy 
and despatch. ; 

For freight or prssage apply to 


-. midship ., 25s eben de eee 
.. forward .. oe 
lncluding Steward’s fees. 


forward 


SAMUEL SMITH, Agent, J 
17 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
or, RICHARDSON, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool, 
one of the above or 


N.B.—When the arrangements are completed, and sufficient goods offer, the 


other steam vessels will proceed to Baltimore, calling at Norfulk, Virgivia, or other ports on 
Chesapeake, going or returning. 
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